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Between Editor and Reader— 


[oeattsu: THE NEED OF THE HOUR—In 
times of darkness and confusion the supreme 
need is light. The light of great ideals has been 
the saving force thru all the centuries—richer 
in vitality than any race, more abiding than 
empires, more enduring than monuments of 
stone. Ideals are practical. Like the beacons 
that guide men thru the seas and the air, they 
are most needed in times of storm and difficulty. 

Some nineteen hundred years ago Jesus Christ 
gave to mankind the greatest body of idealism 
the world has known. With none of the trap- 
pings of classroom, curriculum, grades, or de- 
grees; in an age crushed with ignorance, super- 
stitution, brutality, and corruption—by the 
mere force of living and teaching—Christ 
started a new epoch; an epoch so significant 
that the calendar dates from his birth, so power- 
ful that it has changed the whole course of hu- 
man events, so beneficent that untold millions 
of men have been lifted higher in the scale 
of life. 

Is it not plain that what the world needs 
just now is a new devotion to great ideals? In 
statecraft, in business, in industry, in law, in 
the church, in science, or in teaching can any- 
thing be more intensely fruitful and practical 
than a renewed faith in the higher and finer 
things? Hour after hour, day after day, we are 
all facing situations where there is choice be- 
tween the higher and the lower. It takes but 
a little commonsense and a will to choose the 
higher path—to change the whole course of a 
life, a school, a nation, or an age. A little more 
faith, a little more idealism and the confusion 
of today may give way to the fairest dawn the 
world has seen. 

As we celebrate this Christmas, let us dedicate 
ourselves anew to those lofty ideals that are the 
fruit of untold centuries of aspiration and hope, 
of sacrifice and struggle, of heroism and courage. 
In the faith that teaching is the surest way, let 
us highly resolve—as we celebrate this birthday 
of The Great Teacher—-to teach better than we 
have ever taught before, to teach as tho the 
whole structure of civilization rested upon our 
teaching. That is the supreme need of this hour. 
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Education for Leisure 


Otto T. MALLERY 


President, Playground and Recreation Association of Philadelphia; Member National Commission on Enrichment of Adult Life 


confronted with leisure, wanting en- 

tertainment, reached for a dime. Now 
they reach for a skill, a skill that money 
cannot buy. In hundreds of towns groups 
of people are learning new skills, learning 
to make anything from a cradle to a rab- 
bit pen, learning to play anything from 
a home-made bamboo flute to a violin 
shaped like a cigar box, learning ways of 
creative self-expression. At the bottom 
of the depression there are more arts and 
crafts, more dramatics, and more oppor- 
tunities for right use of leisure than at 
the top of the boom. Adversity has its 
uses. 

People used to spend much time riding 
around in automobiles, but now the 
quaint old American custom of walking 
is being not only revived but actually 
enjoyed. When people took their eye off 
the speedometer they were surprised at 
the interesting sights they saw. When 
they began to look into their own inner 
resources they were even more surprised 
and pleased. And so it happened that the 
people of a thousand communities took 
eagerly to their newly opened public rec- 
reation opportunities and unnumbered 
thousands of people enthusiastically 
participated who never did before. A 
thousand new communities initiated 
this leisure-time work during the last 
four years; this is as many as were 
started during the preceding twenty- 
five years. 

At the National Recreation Congress 
in Chicago community leaders reported 
the progress made in these two thousand 
communities during the depression. Look- 
ing back on our vaunted days of high 
prosperity we recognize now that they 
were often low, hollow, and empty—their 
boasted riches often a base sham. For 
prosperity and victory are not always as 
advertised. Look at France since the 
World War. France gained the second 
greatest empire on earth. Power, prestige, 
manpower, trade, and gold were gained, 
but what good were they to her? Travel- 
ers report that France today is rich, tired, 
frightened, corrupt, and disillusioned. 
Compare Turkey dismembered, shorn of 
empire, impoverished, and thoroly beaten. 
Turkey since the World War has made 
conspicuous progress in education, gov- 
ernment, and all the fundamentals of 
civilization. 


I’ THE OLD pDAys of prosperity people 
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Defeat may serve as well as victory 

To shake the soul and let the glory out. 

When the great oak is straining in the wind 

Boughs drink in new beauty. 

The trunk sends down 

A deeper root on the windward side. 

—Epwarp MARKHAM. 

As in France, so in the United States, 
victory and prosperity did not give the 
results hoped for. For ten postwar years 
Americans were like beggars sitting on 
bags of gold. At the end the hospitals 
of the country contained more people 
suffering from mental troubles than from 
physical disease. Why was this? The off- 
time of the average person was misspent 
and misused. Tense, exciting, exhausting, 
expensive pleasures were the fashion. 
People had expense regardless of pleas- 
ure. We had fun no matter how funless. 

We were like the mother in the popular 
story whose small boy was bawling and 
fussing at the picnic. The mother gave 
him a sound spanking and said, “I 
brought you here to have a good time, 
and bejabbers you're going to have a good 
time whether you like it or not.” Well, 
the American people were taken to un- 
ending materialistic picnics during pros- 
perity and tried to like a lot of things 
that gave us stomachaches, mind-aches, 
and disillusionment. We chose the wrong 
things for our leisure because we didn’t 
know what to do. We bought and hurried 
and worried. 

At an amusement park in Denmark I 
learned a lesson. A fleet of painted yachts 
raced on a painted ocean. I picked my 
yacht, dropped a coin in the slot, and re- 
volved the wheel which moved my yacht 
down the canvas course. The other play- 
ers did the same thing and all the yachts 
raced down the course. Like a good, 100 
percent American, I screwed myself up 
and whirled my wheel like a buzz saw. 
When I looked up, to my disgust I saw 
my yacht sink. The next race I did the 
same thing, speeding up more than ever 
and tying myself into a knot with con- 
centrated effort to hurry my yacht along. 
Again my boat sank. In the third race I 
dropped out and looked on, and observed 
that none of the Danes were speeding up 
their wheels and that none of their boats 
sank. The explanation finally dawned on 
me. If the wheel was revolved at a faster 
rate than could be steadily maintained 
as soon as there was a let-up, the boat 
sank. The Danes were giving me—and 


the American people—a silent object les- 
son. They were saying, “If you hurry you 
lose the race. If your speed is too great 
you get nowhere.” During the period of 
post-war prosperity many Americans got 
nowhere except to the mental hospitals. 
The recreation of our days of prosperity 
was not re-creation but destruction. 

The great athletic coach, Glenn Clark, 
at the National Recreation Congress il- 
lustrated the principle of alternate ten- 
sion and relaxation, the principle of re- 
creation thru inner rhythm. He said, ‘‘It 
isn’t the exercise that makes a great ath- 
lete but the way he rests between efforts. 
Tension is not upbuilding; it is destroy- 
ing. When a muscle is tense it expands 
and pushes the blood out of the surround- 
ing lymph; when the muscle relaxes the 
blood flows into the displaced parts and 
restores them. The exercise does no good 
except in creating an ebb like the ebb of 
the tides, which allows the flood tide to 
flow in.”’ He said the fastest crew was the 
one that gets the most relaxation between 
strokes. This is equally true of mile run- 
ners, shot putters, and jumpers. The man 
that goes out each day until he exhausts 
himself in performing, will actually retro- 
grade until at the close of the season he 
will be a weaker performer than at the 
beginning. Glenn Clark makes a strong 
argument for rhythmic tension and re- 
laxation not only in athletic training but 
in planning anybody’s day. 

This gospel of exercise and rest, work 
and play, is making more progress now 
with educators and the public than ever 
before. That the constructive use of leis- 
ure time is a necessary balance to a life 
of work is becoming a fundamental of 
educational practise. The National Com- 
mission for the Enrichment of Adult Life, 
and the Adult Education Department, 
both strong departments of the National 
Education Association, are preaching this 
gospel vigorously. Our own Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction is in 
step. The rank and file of the people in 
the communities are receptive and ready 
for leadership. Higher recreation is a part 
of higher education. Higher recreation is 
a phrase given to us by L. P. Jacks of 
Oxford University, author of Education 
of the Whole Man. By higher recreation 
is meant the arts and crafts and the pur- 
suit of cultural skills. 

It is in the highschools that perhaps 
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the greatest progress is being made in 
preparation for the use of leisure. In the 
Bartlett Junior Highschool in Philadel- 
phia, for instance, there are 61 different 
kinds of clubs, one of which every boy 
and girl is required to join and attend 
during school hours. The school provides 
the leadership for all these 61 interests 
as part of its curriculum. I am told this 
is common practise in dozens of Penn- 
sylvania towns and cities. 

Turning from the young people to the 
adults, a novel enterprise has been con- 
ducted by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of Philadelphia, of which 
I am the head. At our suggestion, the 
Evening Bulletin ran a series of articles 
in the daily newspapers each about a dif- 
ferent hobby as pursued by some out- 
standing person. The articles offered to 
connect anybody with one of 40 hobbies. 
Thirty-five hundred adults responded by 
letter and 2000 of them became members 
of 40 kinds of hobby or adult education 
classes. The other 1500 were referred to 
existing opportunities for adult educa- 
tion which they had not known about. 

The Philadelphia Hobby League is car- 
ried on with the cooperation of the Phila- 
delphia board of education, which pro- 
vides the meeting places for all the 
groups. The Hobby League is regarded 
as a demonstration of the desire of the 
people of the community for the higher 
forms of recreation. It is also a feeder to 
the extension classes of the public-school 
system. The untiring organizer of the 
Hobby League was Charles H. English, 
now the righthand man to the head of the 
Youth Administration in Pennsylvania. 

The Philadelphia Hobby League grew 
out of the experience of the Chicago Park 
System, which had a booth in the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition last year 
where handicrafts were exhibited. On the 
same counter were placed cards for visi- 
tors to fill out. Five thousand such cards 
were printed on which the signer was in- 
vited to name any leisure-time activity 
he would like to follow in his neighbor- 
hood. Another 5000 cards had to be 
printed, then 10,000, then 20,000 more, 
until 100,000 Chicagoans had registered. 
The Park System had caught a whale. It 
hadn’t expected to catch so big a fish. 
It couldn’t let go of him and it didn’t have 
the help to land him. The park executives 
couldn’t possibly ask for additional staff 
to handle 100,000 more people nor did 
their own staff have many of the skills 
requested, for instance, the making of 
model yachts and the making of bows and 
arrows and the study of archery. The 
able Chicago park executive, Victor K. 
Brown, went on a hunt for volunteers, 
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for cranks in all these hobbies willing to 
make others as crazy as themselves. They 
were found in quantities and only too 
glad to work with people of the same form 
of insanity. The Chicago Park district is 
the fortunate possessor of dozens of rec- 
reation buildings that look like high- 
schools, and into them the new army of 
hobbyists floated in small squads, filling 
every room from roof to sub-basement 
and relegating the coal pile to outof- 
doors. With such a big following as this 
how can the politicians or budget makers 
of Chicago cut down the $8,000,000 
budget of the Park System? It can’t be 
done. 

The Philadelphia and Chicago inci- 
dents are of especial interest to school 
superintendents because they cost so 
little. No troublesome financial problems 
have to be put up to a schoolboard. If the 
school buildings are open, or can be 
opened, volunteer leaders or emergency 
work relief employees can be obtained. 
The group of hobbyists will pay for their 
own materials even if they have to give 
up cigarettes and sodas. The main prob- 
lem is to find the schoolmen who have 
the excess energy, the public spirit, the 
willingness to struggle with incapable as- 
sistants, and the advertising skill to make 
the community want these forms of 
higher recreation and education. Some 
adults are afraid to try a new thing, 
afraid of schools for fear of looking fool- 
ish in one, afraid of failure, and timid as 
to their own powers. Spurgeon, the 
preacher, once said that he had found 
the three hardest words to pronounce in 
the English language. He said the three 
words were, “I was mistaken.” There are 
other words equally hard to pronounce. 
They are, “I will try to do what I never 
did before, alongside of Bill and Mary, 
who will probably do it much better.” 
Just as such people fear standards will 
be too high, so school administrators 
often fear that standards will be too low, 
and hesitate to introduce something in- 
ferior to their own ideals. They are per- 
fectly willing to take children into arith- 
metic and start them from wherever they 
are, but they are sometimes loath to take 
grown people where they are and build on 
that. Because of these obstacles the pub- 
lic recreation systems have a slight ad- 
vantage over school systems in attract- 
ing beginners in the quest for new skills. 
Recreation systems have no examina- 
tions. 

The ideal pattern for adult education 
for leisure is not the Philadelphia or Chi- 
cago method described, but the Mil- 
waukee public-school system, where the 
extension division has on its staff not as 


volunteers, but as career professionals, 
the teachers of these skills. All the Mil- 
waukee public schools are open at night 
and some of them look like a large home- 
keeping open house, where all the guests 
can walk in, wander from room to room, 
see different groups of people pursuing 
different studies and hobbies, sample 
each one, like the goods on the counter 
of the department store, no questions 
asked, and go or come as they please. 
During the depression all the other de- 
partments of the Milwaukee school sys- 
tem took a cut, but not so the extension 
division because thru a period of years 
the community as a whole had partici- 
pated and was solidly behind it. 

This open house plan has its good 
points, Just as no one can tell what auto- 
mobile he likes until he rides in it, so no 
one knows what skill he would like to 
have until he tries it. Few ever have the 
impulse to try. The advertisements din in 
his ears, ‘“‘Chesterfields satisfy,” but no 
one is telling him that the development 
of an inner resource satisfies. No one is 
trying to convince him that playing a 
clarionet will satisfy him. On this point 
I am more fortunate than most, for my 
family of seven is forming an orchestra, 
and I have been told by my family that 
nothing will satisfy them unless I learn 
the clarionet. They assure me that this 
skill will also satisfy me. 

The point is that social pressure must 
often be brought on inactive people, like 
the family is bringing on me, before they 
have the initiative to develop their 
powers. It takes an energetic schoolman 
to make attractive to people the develop- 
ment of their powers and skills. Even- 
tually America may be like English so- 
ciety was in Samuel Pepys’ time, when it 
was considered so vulgar and uneducated 
not to be able to play a musical instru- 
ment that it was far better for a man’s 
social standing to be caught cheating at 
cards than to be ignorant of music. 

The state of New Hampshire has been 
making great strides in the direction of 
culture for dwellers in rural districts, 
under the leadership of Exgovernor 
Winant. Lovers of singing as an art have 
been sent into all the little rural schools 
to make singing a natural and lovely 
form of self-expression. Other leaders go 
from town to town stimulating and or- 
ganizing boys’ and girls’ hobby clubs and 
enlisting the local grown-ups who have 
the sparkle to lead such clubs. The state 
Home Industries Board has 27 stores in 
which arts and crafts products made in 
New Hampshire homes are sold. Only 
goods of the highest standards of artistic 
excellence are accepted. No article capa- 
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ble of being mistaken for a unit of mass 
production is offered. Therefore, there 
is no opposition from commercial inter- 
ests. The handicraft workers are given 
access to the finest models, and express 
the joy and pride of craftsmanship. 

How do all these examples of adult 
education and higher recreation relate to 
the Emergency Education Program in the 
state of Pennsylvania under the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration and the 
Works Progress Administration? You 
noticed that at the meeting of the Adult 
Education Department of the National 
Education Association in Denver last 
July resolutions were adopted against the 
management of adult education by the 
Works Progress Administration. I assume 
the desire was to have this management 
in state departments of education. In 
Pennsylvania, for instance, the state de- 
partment of public instruction has not 
had all the administrative responsibility 
it desired, altho William Bristow, by his 
wise counsel has helped to maintain high 
standards and to develop a positive phi- 
losophy. I am glad to report that outside 
opinion ranks our Pennsylvania Emer- 
gency Education Program as among the 
best in the country. 

Altho I believe that state departments 
of public instruction and local boards of 
education are the natural and best fitted 
administrative units, such new and ex- 
pensive movements always fall first into 
the lap of the agency from which the 
initiative and money come. Eventually 
I believe the state and local departments 
of education will play the principal role 
and in the meantime should prepare 
themselves for growing responsibilities. 

In the Pennsylvania Emergency Edu- 
cation Program, education and higher 
recreation are so inextricably mixed that 
like J. Pierpont Morgan’s mergers of 
scrambled corporations, education and 
recreation can never be unscrambled 
again. Anyone is hopelessly out of date 
who maintains that education is every- 
thing above the neck and recreation is 
everything below the neck. It is the whole 
man that gets educated and the whole 
man who has a satisfying time—the 
whole man or none of him. If you cut off 
his head, desirable as that may be, it 
will not make him easier to educate, nor 
will the remainder of him be more likely 
to have a good time. 

I venture to predict that within ten 
years the public education and public 
recreation systems will frequently be one 
united agency of government and that 
this united agency will have more adult 
patrons than any form of commercial 
entertainment. To serve this multitude 
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American Education Week Successful 


HE SCHOOL AND DEMOCRACY” was 
the theme of the nationwide ob- 
servance of American Education 
Week in 1935. While only incomplete 
returns were available at this writing, 
it is evident that the observance this 
year cut deeper and produced a more 
lasting result than any previous cele- 
bration. This was due, in part, to the 
fact that the theme was exceedingly 
timely and fundamental. Evidence in 
hand shows that it was also due to the 
fact that American Education Week is 
each year given increasing recognition 
as an outstanding opportunity for a 
comprehensive program of educational 
interpretation. 

The latter statement is verified from 
whatever angle one studies the growth 
of American Education Week. The 
growth of the income received by the 
National Education Association for 
materials distributed at cost prices is 
one evidence: 

1931—$1896.21 


1932— 3315.85 
1933— 6559.31 
1934— 7668.10 
1935— 8750.00 


Materials are prepared and distributed 
at cost price as one phase of the Associa- 
tion’s service to the nation’s schools. The 
American Legion and the U. S. Office of 
Education cooperated in sponsoring this 


observance. State education associations, 
state departments of education, and other 
professional and lay organizations joined 
in making the week in 1935 a significant 
nationwide observance. 

When thousands of communities thru- 
out the nation simultaneously observe 
this occasion with school visiting days, 
public programs in the school and 
before community organizations, radio 
programs, newspaper features, and in 
countless other ways the effect is tre- 
mendous. 

American Education Week re- 
ports—It is urgently requested that 
superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and college officials send to the NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., reports of their American Edu- 
cation Week programs. Please send | 1] 
any printed or mimeographed materials 
you have; [2] newspaper reports; and 
[3] a statement of the number of lay 
citizens reached by American Educa- 
tion Week including those participating 
in the program, those visiting the 
schools during American Education 
Week, and those before whom Ameri- 
can Education Week programs were 
presented such as civic clubs, chambers 
of commerce, churches, ‘and _ other 
groups. These materials are desired for 
use in the development of American 
Education Week materials for next year. 





of questers after deeper and richer hours 
of leisure hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional teachers and leaders will be re- 
quired. These must be recruited, at- 
tracted to the profession, and trained. 
Fortunate it is that these hundreds of 
thousands of new teaching jobs are in the 
offing because they appear at a time when 
hundreds of thousands of manufacturing 
jobs have been permanently canceled. 
Just as the progress of modern technology 
implies the non-employment of former 
millions in manufacturing, so it also im- 
plies the creation of many new jobs in 
the vast new industry based on shortened 
hours—the leisure-time industry. The 
loss in factory jobs will be offset in part 
by the gain in professional services, of 
which educational and recreational serv- 
ices will constitute an important share. 
In the next ten years there will be more 
honors for those who man the public 
services and less for those who captain 
the industries. There will be more taxes 
and a larger percentage of the national 





income will be dispensed by state and 
local governments. There will be more 
teachers of all kinds than ever and more 
willing adult questers for what the teach- 
ers have to give. More and more people 
will reach for a skill instead of a dime. 

The factory had its day of domination 
over American life. Other activities and 
services are now displacing the factory 
in the front line of progress. Confidence 
gleams in the eyes of the advancing lines. 
The marchers find as yet no word for 
themselves in our language. They are 
eager questers after skills, not for the 
marketplace but for inner satisfaction. In 
leading this march you schoolmen are 
essential. You know the goals and can 
show the way. You belong with these 
new marchers; you belong with their 
gallant attitude toward life, their will- 
ingness to learn new things, and their 
zest for living. 

—Address before the Annual Educa- 
tion Congress, Harrisburg, Pa., Oct., 
1935. 
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Schools and the Lottery Issue 


ATIONAL Lottery—Oppose the 
N enactment of any legislation to 

create a National Lottery or to 
legalize any form of gambling.—Legisla- 
tion Code for 1936, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Present proposals for legalizing lot- 
teries in the United States divide into 
two groups. 

More outspoken than numerous other 
advocates in public life is the Mayor of 
New York City, who sought legislation 
to permit a lottery providing funds for 
relief and public works. 

A wing of the lottery movement whose 
spokesman is the National Conference on 
Legalizing Lotteries favors conducting 
huge “membership funds” for hospitals, 
charitable causes, and other semipublic 
objectives. This group would not sub- 
stitute the lottery for taxation, but for 
the free will gifts on which community 
chests and individual institutions have 
relied for support. 

A factor in both types of proposals is 
that large fortunes are being hidden or 
dispersed, affecting both taxation and 
large-scale contributions. 

Community chests threatened— 
To most school men and women, the 
community chest idea has appealed as 
being based on patient evaluation and 
cooperation among various causes, whose 
needs were then laid before the public for 
support. In practise, there has sometimes 
been coercion to increase the number of 
givers or the amount of average contri- 
butions. More threatening has been the 
opposition of some individual agencies, 
on the score that they could obtain more 
support by direct appeal to their partic- 
ular friends than when merged in a single 
campaign with less popular causes. Cor- 
porations have sometimes given grudg- 
ingly, especially after taxes were in- 
creased for public relief. The more-than- 
400 community chests and councils have 
beer. dealt a hard blow in the field of 
larger gifts. 

At this point, lottery advocates con- 
tend that their plan will build community 
funds or individual charities’ budgets 
painlessly, by an appeal to the self-inter- 
est of persons not now reached by refer- 
ence to social duty or community spirit. 
The general public supports small-scale 
lotteries and the large foreign lotteries to 
a degree that shows willingness to pay 
moderate amounts for the chance to win 
great amounts. 

Plight of hospitals—Hospitals in- 
cluded in the United Hospital Fund of 
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New York closed 1934 with unpaid bills 
of $5,700,000 in addition to $14,000,000 
in mortgages and longterm obligations. 


HERE IS REPORTED a growing ten- 

dency of highly organized gam- 
bling interests to push their activi- 
ties into the realm of school and col- 
lege sports. A wellknown columnist 
writes: “A few years ago, the Broad- 
way betting men would have sneered 
at the idea of wagering on college 
football games. Now it is the biggest 
betting medium of any sport, with 
betting brokers issuing regular 
printed quotations on the various 
games every week.” Every thought- 
ful citizen needs to ask himself: Do 
we wish to establish gambling per- 
manently as a regular part of our 
civilization penetrating and tending 
to dominate our sense of values in 
home, school, and community? 








The degree of loss in 1935 may be judged 
by the amount of $9,440,000, set as the 
goal for a fall campaign of the hospitals, 
which was intended to prevent “operat- 
ing insolvency.” 

Some of the harrassed trustees and 
officials of the institutions have been 
impressed with the report that approxi- 
mately one billion dollars a year goes 
abroad “to help foreign charities,” in 
the phrase of one writer. Conceding the 
billion-dollar stake, it should be remem- 
bered that the charity benefiting receives 
barely one dollar of every five dollars 
wagered and that the support from other 
sources dries up as the “easy money” of 
lotteries comes in. To obtain the desired 
$9,440,000 thru a lottery, the New York 
fund would do well to plan to sell $50,- 
000,000 in chances on a grand drawing 
and to plan beyond this for underwrit- 
ing the losses in legacies, annuities, sea- 
sonal gifts, and even hospital service in- 
come—for why pay hospital bills to 
institutions living on the large income 
of lotteries? 

The teacher is affected—If legal 
lotteries come to American cities, teach- 
ers will be affected at several points: 

[1] However one regards gambling 
among adults, the influence of wide- 
spread, publicly accepted gambling on 
childhood and youth threatens the finest 
character values. The urge to get some- 
thing for nothing, whether money for 


services not rendered or school credits not 
earned by study and activity, is con- 
stantly offset by enlightened educational 
policy and public opinion. But if re- 
spected adults, including teachers, are 
seen to be looking forward to a “big win- 
ning’ as a desirable life objective, atti- 
tudes that schools have carefully fostered 
will be abandoned. 

[2] A large-scale lottery, such as 
would replace a community chest cam- 
paign, must depend on teachers and 
pupils for promotion and support. The 
schools will offer the most direct entrance 
for the selling of lottery tickets in thou- 
sands of homes. In our typical American 
enthusiasm for the novel and large-di- 
mensioned project, the schools will be 
considered one logical instrument for 
joining rich and poor, young and old, in 
a great game of chance for public bene- 
fits and personal unearned winnings. 

[3] The approval of some well-wish- 
ers has been secured by showing how re- 
spectable and historic American lotteries 
are, particularly in the financing of early 
American colleges and the schools of 
Philadelphia. Who will doubt that a pub- 
lic lottery in lieu of new taxation would 
encompass the public education fund? 
Not only would this give added respecta- 
bility to a plan holding great possibilities 
for political favoritism and racketeering, 
but the employees of the public-school 
system would be considered advocates 
and salespersons for a plan sure to benefit 
them! That the credulous, the “lucky,” 
and those so beaten by life as to place a 
last dollar or two in the great gamble, 
should be exploited to support public 
education is a paradox that we may see 
realized within the present decade, if 
the schools remain silent on the lottery 
issue. 

Social significance—Is the chance to 
win an immense sum the means by which 
some now bewildered and resentful will 
be held in a sort of loyalty to the present 
social order? Let students discover how 
free lands, military glory, and political 
plums for outspoken leaders have been 
used to turn the force of rebellion and re- 
form. Licensed lotteries for America, 
serving as training schools for petty 
criminals and as means of coercion and 
favors in politics, might also become the 
Roman circus to take the attention of 
otherwise alert persons from inequali- 
ties that should be corrected by social 
justice, not by everyman’s chance to 
win $150,000!—Bert H. Davis, Utica, 
N. Y. 


The Journal of the National Education Association 
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Do We Need a New Curriculum? II 


Recent Psychological Developments 
What They Mean for Curriculum Making 


HIs 1S the second of a series of ar- 

| ticles which Dr. Kilpatrick is pre- 
paring for THE JOURNAL. The first 
article appeared in the October issue; 


other articles will appear thruout the 
year. 


f SPECIAL AIM of this article is to 
seek suggestions for curriculum re- 
making from a study of the present trends 
in the psychology of the learning-educa- 
tive process. This area of study is as yet 
controversial. The effort here made is to 
find the present most inclusive and satis- 
factory ways of conceiving the accepted 
facts regarding behavior, or conduct, and 
learning. 

[1] The general trend seems to be 
away from a former prevalent psychology 
of learning which, founding itself on the 
transmission of what already is, stressed 
the acquisition of subjectmatter-set-out- 
to-be-learned. Until recently, tradition, 
both lettered and unlettered alike [in- 
cluding theology and even science], ac- 
cepted the Platonic metaphysics and 
looked upon knowledge as existing some- 
how prior to man’s knowing it. The school 
was accordingly an institution for hand- 
ing down on authority what was thus 
known, and learning was the correlative 
process of accepting dutifully and acquir- 
ing faithfully what was set out in the 
curriculum. The whole process was con- 
ceived in static non-creative terms. 

The newer psychology grows out of a 
better biology, the doctrine of evolution, 
and the fact of modern rapid change. It 
views life as a process of continual inter- 
action between organism and its environ- 
ment, and accordingly understands both 
learning and thinking as instrumental as- 
pects of this process working inherently 
within it. This conception of learning and 
thinking, in contrast with the older static 
view, is essentially creative and dynamic 
as befits a plastic and changing world. 

[2] Life, as interaction between or- 
ganism and environment, becomes for the 
newer biology essentially effortful and 
goal-seeking, actively and even aggres- 
sively so. Psychology starts from this 
beginning and takes on the like character. 

From time to time in life, strain arises 
[berween organism and environment. The 

rganism is therein stirred to act, perhaps 
to seek, perhaps to shun or avoid. Looked 
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at within, this strain is called urge or 
want or wish. Looked at without, efforts 
result, that is, physical movements which 
tend to satisfy the want and so reduce the 
strain. 

Each such stirring implies a goal pe- 
culiar to that stirring. Thus hunger im- 
plies food and eating. The efforts may be 
blind as with digestion: the body strug- 
gles but itself knows not why; nor does 
thinking serve to direct the process. Or 
the goal may be consciously chosen and 
the efforts consciously directed to attain 
it. It is the glory of man that tho he 
begins in infancy with blind efforts he 
may indefinitely increase, directly and 
indirectly, the conscious control of his 
experiences. All behavior is thus pur- 
posive; it may also be purposeful. 

In this goal-seeking behavior the or- 

ganism acts as a cooperative whole. If 
beginning efforts fail, other and different 
ones are continually tried, even with low- 
type organisms, until success is attained 
or the organism itself accepts failure. 
The parts and resources of the organism 
thus act cooperatively together toward 
the common organic end and goal. A like 
cooperation is seen in the fact of organic 
“set.” To each significant stirring, as 
fighting or food-seeking, belongs its pe- 
culiar ‘“‘set,” in which the various organic 
resources get cooperatively ready for the 
work at hand. Thus a cat’s “‘set” when it 
is about to pounce on a bird is markedly 
different from its “set” to fight off a dog. 
Even the very hairs on the cat’s tail tell 
which “set” is acting. For humans also 
the organism acts as a whole. Seeing, 
smelling, thinking, feeling, impulse, phys- 
ical movement, glandular actions, etc.— 
all work cooperatively together to ad- 
vance the common cause. Men likewise 
experience “set,” even obviously so to the 
discerning eye. 
’ Our feelings, as part of the whole re- 
sponse, differ for the different phases 
\of the stirring and goal-seeking. Feel- 
ings partly accompany, telling thus the 
story as it develops: we wish, we hope, 
we fear, we exult, we are discouraged, we 
feel more determined, we are now con- 
tent. Also the same feelings may increase 
or decrease the efforts we put forth. This 
latter fact is why the emotions are so 
important. 

Thinking is for man the most signifi- 
cant aspect of the total organic action. 


When the situation is difficult and one is 
in doubt how to deal with it, he will study 
it the more closely. For thinking, as Pro- 
fessor Dewey has so well said, is the only 
way to deal with the doubtful as such. 
With familiar situations, habit, brought 
over from the past, may suffice; but with 
uncertain and shifting situations, think- 
ing alone is competent to deal. As think- 
ing judges and decides, it will direct habit 
and skill how to take hold. Thus in a 
changing world behavior patterns or ideas 
made in advance do not suffice. The be- 
havior patterns we would then use must 
be contrived in the situation itself for 
use there. Old patterns may supply sug- 
gestions and materials for readaptation, 
but the actual pattern to use—that must 
be contrived by thinking to fit the situa- 
tion at hand. 

This newer psychology is thus essen- 
tially different from the older. Goal-seek-| 
ing is its chief characteristic, and for 
modern man this is increasingly thought-| 
directed. Life, wants, efforts, feelings, 
thinking, glandular action, habits, knowl- 
edge, values—all get their defining con- 
ceptions in terms of a dynamic process in 
which the organism, acting as an unified 
cooperative whole, pursues ends which it 
itself has set up. The older psychology 
was not so. It tried to reduce thinking 
and valuing and the pursuit of purposes 
to lower and mechanistic processes. It 
tried to direct education along similarly 
mechanical lines. That mechanistic psy- 
chology is going out. The incoming psy- 
chology counts that goals, varying efforts, 
success or failure, are the very stuff of 
life wherever found. Education must ex- 
pect the learner always to be thus active 
and goal-seeking. Purposeful activity is 
the very essence of thoughtful living; it 
must become as well the essence of intelli- 
gent learning. 

[3] In this purposive conception of 
life and psychology, learning and the edu- 
cative process also take on an inherent 
purposive character. 

This gives learning a new orientation. 
In a thoroly familiar situation the organ- 
ism can respond with patterns already on 
hand, available from the past. But if the 
situation is sufficiently new and difficult, 
old patterns will not avail. The organism 
then will, if able, contrive what is to ita 
new response pattern, readapting old pat- 
terns, to be sure, but adding new ele- 
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Schools and the Lottery Issue 


ATIONAL LotTERY—Oppose the 
N enactment of any legislation to 

create a National Lottery or to 
legalize any form of gambling.—Legisla- 
tion Code for 1936, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Present proposals for legalizing lot- 
teries in the United States divide into 
two groups. 

More outspoken than numerous other 
advocates in public life is the Mayor of 
New York City, who sought legislation 
to permit a lottery providing funds for 
relief and public works. 

A wing of the lottery movement whose 
spokesman is the National Conference on 
Legalizing Lotteries favors conducting 
huge ‘“‘membership funds” for hospitals, 
charitable causes, and other semipublic 
objectives. This group would not sub- 
stitute the lottery for taxation, but for 
the free will gifts on which community 
chests and individual institutions have 
relied for support. 

A factor in both types of proposals is 
that large fortunes are being hidden or 
dispersed, affecting both taxation and 
large-scale contributions. 

Community chests threatened— 
To most school men and women, the 
community chest idea has appealed as 
being based on patient evaluation and 
cooperation among various causes, whose 
needs were then laid before the public for 
support. In practise, there has sometimes 
been coercion to increase the number of 
givers or the amount of average contri- 
butions. More threatening has been the 
opposition of some individual agencies, 
on the score that they could obtain more 
support by direct appeal to their partic- 
ular friends than when merged in a single 
campaign with less popular causes. Cor- 
porations have sometimes given grudg- 
ingly, especially after taxes were in- 
creased for public relief. The more-than- 
400 community chests and councils have 
been dealt a hard blow in the field of 
larger gifts. 

At this point, lottery advocates con- 
tend that their plan will build community 
funds or individual charities’ budgets 
painlessly, by an appeal to the self-inter- 
est of persons not now reached by refer- 
ence to social duty or community spirit. 
The general public supports small-scale 
lotteries and the large foreign lotteries to 
a degree that shows willingness to pay 
moderate amounts for the chance to win 
great amounts. 

Plight of hospitals—Hospitals in- 
cluded in the United Hospital Fund of 
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New York closed 1934 with unpaid bills 
of $5,700,000 in addition to $14,000,000 
in mortgages and longterm obligations. 


HERE IS REPORTED a growing ten- 

dency of highly organized gam- 
bling interests to push their activi- 
ties into the realm of school and col- 
lege sports. A wellknown columnist 
writes: “A few years ago, the Broad- 
way betting men would have sneered 
at the idea of wagering on college 
football games. Now it is the biggest 
betting medium of any sport, with 
betting brokers issuing regular 
printed quotations on the various 
games every week.” Every thought- 
ful citizen needs to ask himself: Do 
we wish to establish gambling per- 
manently as a regular part of our 
civilization penetrating and tending 
to dominate our sense of values in 
home, school, and community? 








The degree of loss in 1935 may be judged 
by the amount of $9,440,000, set as the 
goal for a fall campaign of the hospitals, 
which was intended to prevent “operat- 
ing insolvency.” 

Some of the harrassed trustees and 
officials of the institutions have been 
impressed with the report that approxi- 
mately one billion dollars a year goes 
abroad “to help foreign charities,’ in 
the phrase of one writer. Conceding the 
billion-dollar stake, it should be remem- 
bered that the charity benefiting receives 
barely one dollar of every five dollars 
wagered and that the support from other 
sources dries up as the “easy money” of 
lotteries comes in. To obtain the desired 
$9,440,000 thru a lottery, the New York 
fund would do well to plan to sell $50,- 
000,000 in chances on a grand drawing 
and to plan beyond this for underwrit- 
ing the losses in legacies, annuities, sea- 
sonal gifts, and even hospital service in- 
come—for why pay hospital bills to 
institutions living on the large income 
of lotteries? 

The teacher is affected—lIf legal 
lotteries come to American cities, teach- 
ers will be affected at several points: 

[1] However one regards gambling 
among adults, the influence of wide- 
spread, publicly accepted gambling on 
childhood and youth threatens the finest 
character values. The urge to get some- 
thing for nothing, whether money for 


services not rendered or school credits not 
earned by study and activity, is con- 
stantly offset by enlightened educational 
policy and public opinion. But if re- 
spected adults, including teachers, are 
seen to be looking forward to a “big win- 
ning” as a desirable life objective, atti- 
tudes that schools have carefully fostered 
will be abandoned. 

[2] A large-scale lottery, such as 
would replace a community chest cam- 
paign, must depend on teachers and 
pupils for promotion and support. The 
schools will offer the most direct entrance 
for the selling of lottery tickets in thou- 
sands of homes. In our typical American 
enthusiasm for the novel and large-di- 
mensioned project, the schools will be 
considered one logical instrument for 
joining rich and poor, young and old, in 
a great game of chance for public bene- 
fits and personal unearned winnings. 

[3] The approval of some well-wish- 
ers has been secured by showing how re- 
spectable and historic American lotteries 
are, particularly in the financing of early 
American colleges and the schools of 
Philadelphia. Who will doubt that a pub- 
lic lottery in lieu of new taxation would 
encompass the public education fund? 
Not only would this give added respecta- 
bility to a plan holding great possibilities 
for political favoritism and racketeering, 
but the employees of the public-school 
system would be considered advocates 
and salespersons for a plan sure to benefit 
them! That the credulous, the “lucky,” 
and those so beaten by life as to place a 
last dollar or two in the great gamble, 
should be exploited to support public 
education is a paradox that we may see 
realized within the present decade, if 
the schools remain silent on the lottery 
issue. 

Social significance—TIs the chance to 
win an immense sum the means by which 
some now bewildered and resentful will 
be held in a sort of loyalty to the present 
social order? Let students discover how 
free lands, military glory, and political 
plums for outspoken leaders have been 
used to turn the force of rebellion and re- 
form. Licensed lotteries for America, 
serving as training schools for petty 
criminals and as means of coercion and 
favors in politics, might also become the 
Roman circus to take the attention of 
otherwise alert persons from inequali- 
ties that should be corrected by social 
justice, not by everyman’s chance to 
win $150,000!—Bert H. Davis, Utica, 
N.Y. 
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Do We Need a New Curriculum? II 


Recent Psychological Developments 
What They Mean for Curriculum Making 


HIs 1s the second of a series of ar- 

| ticles which Dr. Kilpatrick is pre- 
paring for THE JOURNAL. The first 
article appeared in the October issue; 


other articles will appear thruout the 
year. 


HE SPECIAL AIM of this article is to 

seek suggestions for curriculum re- 
making from a study of the present trends 
in the psychology of the learning-educa- 
tive process. This area of study is as yet 
controversial. The effort here made is to 
find the present most inclusive and satis- 
factory ways of conceiving the accepted 
facts regarding behavior, or conduct, and 
learning. 

[1] The general trend seems to be 
away froma former prevalent psychology 
of learning which, founding itself on the 
transmission of what already is, stressed 
the acquisition of subjectmatter-set-out- 
to-be-learned. Until recently, tradition, 
both lettered and unlettered alike [in- 
cluding theology and even science], ac- 
cepted the Platonic metaphysics and 
looked upon knowledge as existing some- 
how prior to man’s knowing it. The school 
was accordingly an institution for hand- 
ing down on authority what was thus 
known, and learning was the correlative 
process of accepting dutifully and acquir- 
ing faithfully what was set out in the 
curriculum. The whole process was con- 
ceived in static non-creative terms. 

The newer psychology grows out of a 
better biology, the doctrine of evolution, 
and the fact of modern rapid change. It 
views life as a process of continual inter- 
action between organism and its environ- 
ment, and accordingly understands both 
learning and thinking as instrumental as- 
pects of this process working inherently 
within it. This conception of learning and 
thinking, in contrast with the older static 
view, is essentially creative and dynamic 
as befits a plastic and changing world. 

[2] Life, as interaction between or- 
ganism and environment, becomes for the 
newer biology essentially effortful and 
goal-seeking, actively and even aggres- 
sively so. Psychology starts from this 
beginning and takes on the like character. 

From time to time in life, strain arises 
[between organism and environment. The 

rganism is therein stirred to act, perhaps 
to seek, perhaps to shun or avoid. Looked 
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at within, this strain is called urge or 
want or wish. Looked at without, efforts 
result, that is, physical movements which 
tend to satisfy the want and so reduce the 
strain. 

Each such stirringsimplies a goal pe- 
culiar to that stirring. Thus hunger im- 
plies food and eating. The efforts may be 
blind as with digestion: the body strug- 
gles but itself knows not why; nor does 
thinking serve to direct the process. Or 
the goal may be consciously chosen and 
the efforts consciously directed to attain 
it. It is the glory of man that tho he 
begins in infancy with blind efforts he 
may indefinitely increase, directly and 
indirectly, the conscious control of his 
experiences. All behavior is thus pur- 
posive; it may also be purposeful. 

In this goal-seeking behavior the or- 
ganism acts as a cooperative whole. If 
beginning efforts fail, other and different 
ones are continually tried, even with low- 
type organisms, until success is attained 
or the organism itself accepts failure. 
The parts and resources of the organism 
thus act cooperatively together toward 
the common organic end and goal. A like 
cooperation is seen in the fact of organic 
“set.” To each significant stirring, as 
fighting or food-seeking, belongs its pe- 
culiar “set,” in which the various organic 
resources get cooperatively ready for the 
work at hand. Thus a cat’s “set” when it 
is about to pounce on a bird is markedly 
different from its “set” to fight off a dog. 
Even the very hairs on the cat’s tail tell 
which “set” is acting. For humans also 
the organism acts as a whole. Seeing, 
smelling, thinking, feeling, impulse, phys- 
ical movement, glandular actions, etc.— 
all work cooperatively together to ad- 
vance the common cause. Men likewise 
experience “set,” even obviously so to the 
discerning eye. 

Our feelings, as part of the whole re- 
sponse, differ for the different phases 
‘of the stirring and goal-seeking. Feel- 
ings partly accompany, telling thus the 
story as it develops: we wish, we hope, 
we fear, we exult, we are discouraged, we 
feel more determined, we are now con- 
tent. Also the same feelings may increase 
or decrease the efforts we put forth. This 
latter fact is why the emotions are so 
important. 

Thinking is for man the most signifi- 
cant aspect of the total organic action. 


When the situation is difficult and one is 
in doubt how to deal with it, he will study 
it the more closely. For thinking, as Pro- 
fessor Dewey has so well said, is the only 
way to deal with the doubtful as such. 
With familiar situations, habit, brought 
over from the past, may suffice; but with 
uncertain and shifting situations, think- 
ing alone is competent to deal. As think- 
ing judges and decides, it will direct habit 
and skill how to take hold. Thus in a 
changing world behavior patterns or ideas 
made in advance do not suffice. The be- 
havior patterns we would then use must 
be contrived in the situation itself for 
use there. Old patterns may supply sug- 
gestions and materials for readaptation, 
but the actual pattern to use—that must 
be contrived by thinking to fit the situa- 
tion at hand. 

This newer psychology is thus essen- 
tially different from the older. Goal-seek-| 
ing is its chief characteristic, and for 
modern man this is increasingly thought-| 
directed. Life, wants, efforts, feelings, 
thinking, glandular action, habits, knowl- 
edge, values—all get their defining con- 
ceptions in terms of a dynamic process in | 
which the organism, acting as an unified 
cooperative whole, pursues ends which it 
itself has set up. The older psychology 
was not so. It tried to reduce thinking 
and valuing and the pursuit of purposes 
to lower and mechanistic processes. It 
tried to direct education along similarly 
mechanical lines. That mechanistic psy- 
chology is going out. The incoming psy- 
chology counts that goals, varying efforts, 
success or failure, are the very stuff of 
life wherever found. Education must ex- 
pect the learner always to be thus active 
and goal-seeking. Purposeful activity is 
the very essence of thoughtful living; it 
must become as well the essence of intelli- 
gent learning. 

[3] In this purposive conception of 
life and psychology, learning and the edu- 
cative process also take on an inherent 
purposive character. 

This gives learning a new orientation. 
In a thoroly familiar situation the organ- 
ism can respond with patterns already on 
hand, available from the past. But if the 
situation is sufficiently new and difficult, 
old patterns will not avail. The organism 
then will, if able, contrive what is to it a 
new response pattern, readapting old pat- 
terns, to be sure, but adding new ele- 
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ments. Such a new contriving is for that 
organism a creative act. This creative 
phase the older psychology largely ig- 
nored. For it, the creating had already 
been done, or would be done by the 
teacher. The aim of its teaching was to 
hand on, or down, what was already 
known. It accordingly stressed practise 
or drill. So it ignored or belittled the fact 
that the learner must in any case first 
create for himself the to-him-new-pat- 
tern before he could even begin to prac- 
tise it. Anyone who has tried to learn a 
new stroke in tennis or golf or to sound 
for the first time i in German, knows that 
contriving the movement at all is half 


~ and more of the battle. The first phase 


of learning is thus one’s personal contriv- 
ing or creating the new response pattern. 

But contriving is not all. A person 
facing a difficult situation may contrive 
and try out one new response pattern 
after another. Some will fail outright and 
be rejected accordingly. Others, more 
promising, will be remade to try again 
until finally one pattern may be accepted 
as meeting satisfactorily the needs of the 
situation. This fact of acceptance now 
does an extraordinary thing—a miracle 
we should call it, were it not so familiar. 
The pattern so accepted to act on hence- 
forth becomes by and thru the fact of 
acceptance incorporated into the person’s 
very organism along with and among all 
the rest that makes up his character. 
Henceforth this new is part and parcel 
of him, of his very self. 

Learning has thus two phases: the one 
creative, in which the learner contrives 
what is to him a new behavior pattern, 
more than one if necessary; the other 
fixing [or incorporative] in which the one 
pattern accepted for subsequent use be- 
comes by that very fact incorporated into 
the organism of the learner as an integral 
part of his own being and self. 

Each such new learning in making its 
contribution rebuilds in so far the very 
structure of the organism. For in this 
process the new and old are welded to- 
gether, each rebuilding the other, more 
or less, as the new is incorporated with 
the old. The self is thus always in process 
of continual rebuilding. If in its learning 
the self accepts the higher and finer of 
the alternatives before it, a still higher 
and finer self is therein built. If a low 
choice is made, a lower self is by so much 
the result. It is what the self accepts and 
how thoroly it accepts it that counts. 
Education becomes thus the process of 
helping the self to rebuild itself to ever 
higher and finer levels by helping it to 
think and choose better than otherwise 
it would. Learning, including as it does 
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the whole organism, is thus the process 
by which each one builds his growing self 
by the choices that he makes. 

The new psychology thus carries its 
purposive goal-seeking character into the 
very heart of the learning and educative 
process. Study and learning are them- 
selves part of the effort to face a new 
situation in the best possible way. The 
learner first gives his character to the sit- 
uation before him by the way in which 
he constructively understands it and re- 
acts to it. He next must create the ap- 
propriate way of meeting the situation, 
seeking materials and means for thought 
and action from all pertinent sources. He 
may make and try various plans. He 
finally learns only and exactly what he 
accepts as meeting the case for him. The 
more wholeheartedly he accepts, the 
stronger the learning. What he accepts 
remakes him. If it is fine, he grows finer. 
Learning is thus by its very nature in- 
strumental to the remaking of both en- 
vironment and the organism. In both re- 
spects the educative process is essentially 
purposive and creative. 

[4] It was brought out above that the 
organism acts as a whole. It follows that 
the learning results extend to all parts 
and aspects of the organism included in 
the learning response. Each one is thus 
always carrying on many learnings at 
once, as the different related aspects sum 
themselves up during any extended ex- 
perience. The successive knowledge as- 
pects join together to form an interrelated 
knowledge whole. The related feeling as- 
pects form perhaps a distinct emotional 
attitude. Related skill aspects build tech- 
nic. And always are these varied learn- 
ings simultaneously in process. 

Take attitudes for example. When I 
think of Hitlerism I find myself saying, 
in effect if not words, “Away with it. I 
hate it.” An attitude thus combines im- 
pulse with emotion and thought. We are 
then engaged in building attitudes toward 
all the things we think about to pass judg- 
ment upon. So Mary in her algebra lesson 
may think of the teacher to judge him: 
“He can’t explain it. I do not like him.” 
Or of factoring, “I can’t do it. I don’t 
like it. I don’t see any use for it anyhow.” 
And similarly, favorably or unfavorably, 
upon algebra in general, her own ability 
in algebra, her respect for herself in 
mathematics, John’s ability in mathe- 
matics, Susie’s simpering ways, her own 
drawings [which she can do], her father 
[who encourages her drawing], Henry 
| whose eyes have a pointed way of meet- 
ing hers], Jane [who also looks at 
Henry], the dance next Friday evening, 
the dress she will wear, the undue length 
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of the algebra period 
each. 

In this way the whole child is always 
learning in all the parts and aspects of 
his being. Each such learning is separate 
only for thought. In fact, all are always 
joined more or less together. We as teach- 
ers may think first and most of the alge- 
bra or the history, as if the pupils were 
learning only that and as if it counted 
somehow most. But much more than alge- 
bra is being learned. Usually, so we have 
to admit, it is these other things—the 
concomitant or attendant learnings—that 
count for most in the child’s life. It is out 
of the resulting attitudes that the child’s 
future choices will mostly be made. 

The new curriculum must then put 
first things first. The child must for us 
come before subjectmatter as such. This 
is the everlasting and final condemnation 
of the old curriculum. It put subject- 
matter first and it bent—or if need be, 
broke—the child to fit that. And the only 
way to put the child first is to put first 
the child’s present living: that it be active 
and fine; that the pupils have the oppor- 
tunity to face life itself [at their age and 
condition] as they themselves count life, 
and thus facing life situations learn to 
deal with them as constructively as we 
can help them to do. Subjectmatter—if 
any reader be concerned for it—will be 
called this way better into play than is 
usual now, but probably not the whole 
subjectmatter of the customary school 
and most certainly not in the usual order. 

[5] From all the foregoing we come 
to ask: What is the lesson for curriculum 
making? In particular how shall we con- 
ceive the unit element out of which the 
curriculum is built? 

The older way was to think of the cur- 
riculum as made up of subjects, and each 
subject as divided into lessons. The unit 
element of curriculum making was thus 
a more or less unified piece of subject- 
matter set before a class for acquisition. 
School was, in this way, a preparation 
for life. True the child was living while 
he was a pupil, but the school was con- 
cerned with the present primarily as a 
period of acquisition in anticipation 
mainly of a future when the material so 
acquired would be used. It is true that 
latterly many good teachers have tried 
so to teach their school subjects that 
the children would grow now. But the 
curriculum—and generally also the in- 
terest of the teacher—was first and offi- 
cially directed to the subjectmatter. If 
either had to yield, it was the pupil and 
not the curriculum. And this is the test: 
Which in the last analysis must yield, 
pupil or curriculum? 
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This older curriculum was supported 
by a psychology that stressed acquisition, 
even drill, and minimized creative think- 
ing. It even doubted that most people 
can think anyhow. Learning too was 
largely a matter of repetition. ‘Motiva- 
tion” [Hateful word! It starts with sub- 
jectmatter that it may get mastered.] 
was to make the repetition palatable. 


‘Tenure 


HE FOLLOWING ARTICLE was sub- 
mitted to THE JouRNAL by the 
chairman of the Association’s com- 
mittee on tenure, Donald DuShane, 
superintendent of schools, Columbus, 
Indiana. Written by Stella Goldberg, 
a teacher of English in the Roosevelt 
Highschool, Chicago, Illinois, it is an out- 
come of the discussion of tenure at the 
League College held in Colorado last 
summer. Recent articles on tenure have 
appeared in THE JOURNAL for November 
1934 and May 1935. 


HE EFFECT of tenure, or its lack, 
upon the mental and physical health 
of the teacher, upon her personality, 
upon the continued development of her 
teaching ability, will without a doubt 
directly affect the mental and physical 
health of the child, the development of 
his personality in desirable directions, 
and his ability to acquire the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes that are his due. 
The following is a list of attainments 
which are usually agreed upon as the 
desired results of education upon the 
child: 


[1] Accumulation of the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes necessary for the present and 
future adequate adjustment of the child in the 
society in which he lives 

[2] Development, so far as possible, of a 
strong body 

[3] Development of emotional stability, of 
poise 

[4] Ability to think clearly about old and 
new situations, and to form judgments based 
upon this thinking 

[5] Ability and willingness to act upon such 
judgments 

[6] Development of character 

[7] Development of ability for leadership 


Some of these minimum objectives are 
overlapping; many others might be 
added to the list. 

Whether or not the child will obtain 
these results from his education, will de- 
pend upon the adequacy of the educa- 
tional system, and especially upon its 
most important administrator, the class- 
room teacher. What does the teacher 
need in order to give these things to the 
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The newer education finds its unit in 
terms of the newer psychology which 
starts with life as the pursuit of ends or 
purposes. A desirable educative experi- 
ence is present then wherever a person 
faces a challenging situation and under- 
takes responsibly to deal with it. Such 
an experience will have in it elements 
new to him. He must deal creatively with 


them. He will learn, all over and all thru, 
as he puts himself wholeheartedly into 
what he does. Our part is to guide our pu- 
pils so that they become ever better self- 
directing in facing life’s situations. This 
is the conception from the recent psychol- 
ogy which must remake the curriculum. 
The good elementary school has already 
begun. The secondary school must follow. 


As It Affects the Child 


child? Here are a few of the essential 
requirements: 


[1] Adequate preparation; continued inserv- 
ice training 

[2] Physical health 

[3] Mental health 

[4] Participation as a citizen in the affairs 
of the community 

[5] Obligation to present all sides of con- 
troversial issues 

[6] Obligation to present truth to the pupils 

[7] Consciousness that she will be supported 
in [5] and [6] by the school authorities 

[8] Freedom and encouragement to take 
part in teacher organization work which will 
result in giving the child better educational ad- 
vantages 


If a teacher has no tenure she knows 
that she may lose her position at any 
time, with or without notice; that she 
may be discharged for political reasons, 
often to make room for some political 
appointee; that she may lose her posi- 
tion for non-residence or because some 
less experienced teacher may be hired 
for less salary. She knows that her sub- 
ject, justifiable tho it may be, can be 
removed from the curriculum at the 
whim of the board. She is also aware 
that she may be discharged or demoted 
to break her morale or that of the other 
teachers in her group. She may be dis- 
charged with the express purpose of 
increasing the teacher load to reduce ex- 
penses; and she may be discharged if she 
marries. Under such conditions what in- 
centive has the teacher for continuing 
her training beyond the point demanded 
by the authorities? Why should she 
spend money and time developing her 
teaching ability when she has no surety 
of position? And just so far as the 
teacher does not continue developing 
herself to her potential capacities, so far 
will the child be deprived of that leader- 
ship and guidance-which should rightly 
be his. 

That economic insecurity undermines 
both physical and mental health is only 
too obvious. Nervousness, irritability, 
and loss of disciplinary power on the part 
of the teacher brought on by the feeling 
of insecurity, directly affect the physical 


and mental health of the child. The har- 
monious relationship necessary between 
teacher and child is broken; many 
“problem cases” arise. Often the child, 
thru contact with even one such teacher, 
suffers irreparable injury and develops a 
dislike for school and study that is some- 
times never overcome and which may 
terminate his school career prematurely. 

Can a teacher without tenure take 
active part in the affairs of the com- 
munity? Usually not, unless he barters 
his political connections in order to keep 
his position, and even then he would be 
in danger because of constantly changing 
political alignments. It is only the most 
courageous teacher who, lacking tenure, 
will present to his pupils all sides of 
controversial issues, especially those is- 
sues in which “the powers behind the 
job” are interested. How then can teach- 
ers so circumscribed lead their pupils to 
be clear thinkers—to be courageous and 
honest in their judgments? Most teach- 
ers know that no academic freedom is 
possible without tenure. Integrity of soul 
is sacrificed just where it is most needed, 
in the position of a teacher; the devel- 
opment of hypocrisy is the inevitable 
result. 

Teachers are often blamed for the 
apathy of the general public in regard 
to political and social affairs, for the 
general lack of interest in educational 
affairs, for the high percentage of crimi- 
nals among the young. These are largely 
the result of weak education which is 
directly caused by lack of tenure for all . 
teachers. Encroachments upon the edu- 
cational system will certainly not be vig- 
orously fought by teachers who do not 
have tenure, and so the school, the child, 
and the teacher suffer together. Since the 
child is our hope for a better civiliza- 
tion, the removal of anything that hin- 
ders his development is of paramount 
importance. When parents fully realize 
the ill effects that come to their children 
from lack of tenure for teachers, there 
will be hope of concerted action which 
will provide tenure for every teacher in 


the land.—Stella Goldberg. 





Department of Classroom Teachers 


RACTICALLY every section of the 

country is represented by the officers 

of this Department. Three of them 
here present their views on subjects that 
are vital to the profession and to the 
growth of the Department. In the Sep- 
tember issue of THE JouRNAL one of the 
officers reviewed the Denver convention, 
and in October the president, Mary C. 
Ralls, sent a message to the teachers of 
the nation. In a future issue two other 
officers will discuss problems in which 
they are especially interested. 


Legislative Outlook 


OR MANY YEARS teachers and admin- 
Waheten in our educational systems 
have been studying, writing, and talking 
much about socalled “teacher welfare” 
problems, but which may more correctly 
be termed “educational welfare meas- 
ures.’ These include tenure, retirement, 
sabbatical and other kinds of leave of ab- 
sence, and similar progressive measures. 

Some may feel that these things have 
been studied so intensively and for so 
long that they now should be discarded 
for newer and more uptodate topics. 
However, in view of the present situation 
regarding these measures, following an- 
other legislative season in the different 
states, it becomes more apparent than 
ever that these still are problems which 
are very much alive and should be kept 
in the front lines of legislative activity 
until they are satisfactorily settled in the 
interests of educational progress. 

Retirement made slight advancement 
in few places last year. Tenure made 
noticeable progress in at least one state, 
California, where for the first time pro- 
bationary teachers have won recognition 
and more reasonable consideration; 
leave of absence was attempted but no 
favorable report has yet been made. 

Altho a majority of the teachers of 
the United States are now members of 
some kind of a retirement system, only 
a small percentage of them have the 
benefit of a sound and adequate retire- 
ment system. A still smaller percentage 
are teaching in states or cities which 
have adequate tenure laws. In many 
places having tenure, satisfactory pro- 
bationary teachers are still being dis- 
missed for political or other questionable 
reasons, or merely to prevent them from 
becoming permanent teachers. 

Legislative measures or regulations 
for leave of absence have been attempted 
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in many places but satisfactory results 
have been attained in but few instances. 

Until satisfactory legislation for all of 
these and similar progressive measures 
has been enacted in all the states, we 
must consider legislative problems along 
this line as very much alive, and de- 
manding our best effort. 

As teachers we should redouble our 
efforts to secure adequate legislation on 
these educational problems, and labor 
unselfishly and unceasingly for those 
states and communities which may not 
be as far advanced as our own in this 
legislation —Albert M. Shaw, western 
regional director, Los Angeles. 


Academic Freedom 


LAZONED in headlines in newspapers 
B of the country last July were these 
and similar captions: “Educators cham- 
pion academic freedom.” While that 
theme was discussed at the annual con- 
vention by radio, by panel jury, in reso- 
lutions, by committees, and at general 
and departmental sessions, back home 
many teachers and other citizens rubbed 
their heads and asked: “Just what do we 
mean by academic freedom?” 

To clarify this much-headlined topic 
a catechism on the subject is presented 
below with answers which summarize the 
reports of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom as adopted in 1933, 1934, and 


1935 by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


[1] What is academic freedom?—Academic 
freedom is the right of the student to learn and 
the right of the teacher both to teach unfettered 
in the classroom and to enjoy the same rights 
accorded to other citizens outside the classroom. 
The right of the student to learn includes his 
privilege to hear both sides of controversial 
questions, to be trained to distinguish between 
fact and opinion, and to be inspired to search 
for the truth. The teacher should have the right 
to present the various sides of controversial sub- 
jects and to give opinions, including his own, 
labeled as opinions. Freedom of speech, press, 
and assemblage written into the Bill of Rights 
we still consider as prerogatives of citizenship. 

[2] Where can I secure material on academic 
freedom?—The Department will gladly send a 
copy of the bibliography contained in the re- 
port, to anyone requesting. 

[3] What is the Department doing in the 
matter of academic freedom?—[A] This last 
year the Department conducted thru local as- 
sociations a survey on the Present Status of 
Academic Freedom. 

{[B] The Department is affiliating with the 
Joint Council on Academic Freedom, an ad- 
visory group composed of representatives of 
national organizations primarily interested in 
education or academic freedom. The Council’s 


program calls for the advancement of academic 
freedom thru education and cooperation. 

[C] The Department has investigated two 
cases where there was violation of academic 
freedom. There were amicable adjustments in 
these cases. 

[D] The committee plans to prepare pub- 
licity material for use of the local associations; 
where possible to investigate cases of violation 
of academic freedom; and to publicize such 
cases at its discretion. 

[4] What should my local association do in 
regard to academic freedom?—[A] Appoint a 
Committee on Academic Freedom in your local 
and state associations, such committee to work 
closely with your tenure committee. 

[B] Organize a study -your-own- problems 
class in academic freedom. Aid for such a study 
group may be secured from headquarters. 

[C] Help develop a public opinion that will 
appreciate and defend academic freedom. 

[D] Make your classroom teacher organiza- 
tion an influential one. 

[E] Report violations of academic freedom. 


—Emily Tarbell, eastern regional di- 
rector, Syracuse. 


Are You with MeP 


HAT IS WHAT the little cheer-leader 
‘on as he stands before your student 
body at the pep meeting preceding the 
big game. That is what you, Dear 
Teacher, taught him to ‘ask and the full 
yell that answers his question has its 
share in the winning of the victory. 

Your leaders now are asking you the 
same question: Are you with me? 

None of your officers can carry on as 
effectively as you want them to, as they 
hope to, unless you answer with generous 
support and encouragement. 

First of all, tell your officers what your 
problems are, what help you need, 
wherein they can serve you. Write to the 
secretary and ask which of the officers 
will be in your vicinity; ask for a con- 
ference. You may be able to catch the 
very person you want most to see, en- 
route to some appointment or other. Be 
assured that every one of the officers will 
be only too glad to be of service. 

In the second place, let your leaders 
hear of your successes, your victories, 
your progress. Wherever the line ad- 
vances, it carries us all forward and good 
news, broadcast all along the line, en- 
courages and strengthens. Not only does 
good news aid the workers but it gradu- 
ally effects a change in professional 
standards, as well. 

Now, if you ask your officers of the 
Classroom Department: Are you with 
me? they will answer: Count on me.— 
Frances Jelinek, secretary, Milwaukee. 
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enthusiasm by advocates of democ- 

racy and of international understand- 
ing has welled up over the youth-move- 
ments of European countries. The “old 
men” had brought on, had waged, and 
had “settled” the War in their selfish, 
stupid, and short-sighted ways. Now 
youth was rising, they asserted, to chal- 
lenge and overthrow the interests which 
had fattened on national hatred and on 
economic rivalries. Youths would seek 
out youths of other nations. They would 
stress their common interests and like- 
nesses. They would refuse again to be 
used as cannon fodder. They would over- 
throw the old orders and build anew in a 
spirit of tolerance, compromise, and com- 
mon purposes of mankind. 

Such aspirations have seemed so sen- 
sible and so obviously desirable that we 
have often lost our fundamental bear- 
ings—youths must have the approvals of 
the adults with whom they come in con- 
tact and whom they admire. Else they 
cannot be secure and complacent and 
happy. They crave activity; they are 
eager to enlist, even to pioneer, but only 
if such adventure has the approvals of 
some adult groups whose admiration is 
sought. When such approvals are attain- 
able, youths delight in the eclat of ad- 
venture; but it makes little difference 
whether short-skirts, wild parties, physi- 
cal daring, peace parades, student strikes, 
or the violent suppressions of “red ac- 
tivities” furnish the occasions for action. 
These needs for active participations may 
be tolerantly neglected by adults, thus 
playing into the hands of night-club, 
bourgeois cheapness, and sexual display; 
they may be exploited and even prosti- 
tuted by nationalists, by commercial ad- 
vertisers, and even by highschool athletic 
coaches; they may be organized and di- 
rected by sober and earnest and idealistic 
statesmen and educators. 

How the dictatorial parties of Italy, 
Germany, Jugoslavia, and Russia have 
seized upon the means for exploiting and 
training youths developed by religious 
orders and political parties and civic 
bodies thruout the ages and how these 
parties have used such instruments to as- 
sure their own continuance in power and 
to provide for their own successes are 
worthy of careful study by American 
educators. Each one according to his so- 


I’ THE postwar years, much gushing 
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cial philosophy may decide for himself 
how far he will support similar measures 
in America and in the world, and which 
ones he will oppose [and in what ways], 
and which ones he will neglect. 

Italian youth—In postwar Italy, 
when the Fascist party emerged, it early 
encouraged adolescent boys to form 
“Young Fascist” bodies to cooperate with 
the local “fasci” in their dramatic and 
often violent and extralegal adventures. 
Under the general name Balilla the 
Young Fascist organization was extended 
to include adolescent boys—the Avan- 
guardisti; and younger boys—Balilla ; 
later it came to include adolescent girls— 
Giovani Italiani, and little girls—Pic- 
cole Italiani. All of these groups were 
organized nationally as the Opera Na- 
zionale Balilla, the head of which was 
made assistant minister of education; all 
teachers were “given the opportunity” 
of entering the Fascist Party; all physical 
training, school feeding, and charity— 
assistenza—were furnished in the name 
of the “‘O.N.B.”’; district superintendents 
of schools were made presidents of local 
Balilla activities tho the commandant of 
the local militia was the chief authority 
for its program. With much color and 
music, with emphasis on sports and on 
community welfare projects, with much 
massed action and enthusiasm, and with 
much emotional appeal to their loyalty 
and selfdenial and vigorous cooperation 
under the great and faultless leader, 
Mussolini, these youth-groups find in 
their respective organizations security, 
approbation, and self-expression. Joy- 
fully, freely, and eagerly they support 
their creeds, their country, their leader. 
From their ranks emerge natural leaders, 
“cadets,” who become physical education 
teachers who are expected to maintain 
community organization in Italy on the 
Fascist model thruout future generations. 

German youth—In Germany, the 
lessons taught by Italy’s success have not 
been overlooked. Here, however, the 
youth movements during the postwar 
years were more diversified, vigorous, and 
spontaneous than they had been in Italy 
of the same period. In addition to the 
Socialist parties’. youth auxiliaries and 
the Catholic and Protestant churches’ 
youth societies, there had developed out- 
of-doors societies of hikers and bicyclers 
called Vogelsanger whose freedom and 
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Youths Support Dominant Party Programs 
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neglect of some established codes of con- 
duct won them a reputation for challeng- 
ing the old order, tho their protests were 
seldom ideological. 

Postwar Republican Germany both 
municipal and national, not only encour- 
aged this youth movement, but tolerated 
both military organizations and interna- 
tional friendship groups. During the 
disheartening years, when it became in- 
creasingly evident that French national 
imperialism would not accept or permit 
the success of Germany’s social republic, 
the pacifist-internationalist groups lost 
caste and their leaders were obliged to 
see their followers desert into the growing 
nationalist and national-socialist move- 
ments. The latter has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful in its appeal to youths. The com- 
petent young men whom one meets in the 
offices of the ministries and in the facul- 
ties of the new educational institutions, 
such as the School for Leaders, have all 
been active members of one or several 
forms of the youth movement. With their 
help, the Nazi government has succeeded 
in modifying the voluntary work-camp 
and Landjahr into compulsory work 
camp and Landjahr, while retaining 
something of the elan of the original 
movement. So, too, they have substituted 
the Hitler Youth for the activity pro- 
gram, have given it a vigorous national- 
istic and semimilitary code and program 
under the leadership of twenty-eight 
year old Baldur von Shirach while keep- 
ing its outward freedom and self-ex- 
pression. 

In large degree, indeed, the National 
Socialist Revolution was carried thru by 
the enthusiasm of the redirected and dis- 
couraged youths who found hope for self- 
respect in membership in the marching 
hordes of Brown Shirts. 

Youth of the USSR—In Russia, the 
Communist Party has followed Lenin’s 
advice that the attainment of Commu- 
nism is a matter of generations and that 
youth can be won to it only by being 
persuaded to create it. Recognition of the 
importance of youth of both sexes as ac- 
tive creative participants in the struggle 
to construct a socialist society antedates 
the Revolution of 1917. Indeed, a very 
large fraction of the Bolshevik fighting 
bodies from 1917 to 1924 were youths. 

The Comsomols or Young Communists 
{both boys and girls] are not members 
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of the Party but in all regards they have 
practically the same responsibilities as 
those of their elders who do belong to it. 
Within the limitations imposed by official 
Party pronouncements, they create their 
own policies and carry thru their own 
program. Their protests and statements 
command respect. During the Trotsky- 
Stalin controversy many of them sided 
with Trotsky and on his defeat shared his 
disgrace. Indeed, following the Kirov 
murder, a number of those Comsomols 
who had opposed Stalin were executed. 
Within their own ranks they maintain 
a discipline fully as strict as that of the 
Party. Every member may be designated 
by his fellows to perform services, often 
arduous and dangerous ones, for which 
they believe him fitted. These services are 
undertaken with the seriousness of sacred 
trusts. 

The Comsomols bear much the same 
relation to the Pioneers as the Party does 
to the Comsomols. They sponsor and lead 
the Pioneers, and they constantly in- 
fluence the schools, the industries, and 
the other social agencies which serve 
these children. They accept into member- 
ship at fourteen those Pioneers who have 
ziven evidence of devotion to the pro- 
grams of the party, altho the age usually 
required for applicants is sixteen. Mem- 
bership in the Pioneers is almost univer- 
sal in the cities; membership in the Com- 
somols is definitely limited to those 
youths who have proved their devotion 
to socialist construction. 

Scandinavian youth—Quite differ- 
ent from the foregoing examples are 


the diversified and sometimes compet- 
ing youth indoctrinations of democratic 
Scandinavia. In Sweden and Denmark 
are found temperance societies, pacifists 
and internationalists, fascist-nationalists, 
democratic-socialists, communists, single- 
taxers, cooperativists, and even anar- 
chists, and doubtless other social-political 
schools which are not only tolerated but 
actually are subsidized by the govern- 
ments. Generally, each of these schools is 
a unit, but at Brunsvik in Sweden, all 
groups belong to one school community; 
the students associate amicably, however 
violently they may disagree intellec- 
tually. Teachers in these diverse schools 
are expected to speak their beliefs with 
the conviction that inspires them; but 
they are in honor bound never to deny a 
hearing to dissidents nor to attempt to 
discredit the sincerity of those adults and 
youths who disagree with them. 

There is less tolerance and more de 
flance toward intrenched interests among 
the schools for the working classes in 
Norway and Finland, due to the persist- 
ence of cohesive and stubborn bourgeois- 
nationalist classes. In Finland, racial na- 
tionalism among the Finns [as opposed 
to the Swedish minority] is rampant. 
Nevertheless, diverse youth movements 
are tolerated in these countries. The So- 
cialist Day School near Oslo flies the red 
international flag and has defied the 
bourgeois government to order its re- 
moval. 

What of America’s youths P—The 
almost universal interest on the part of 
youths in the social-civic affairs of their 


countries is a reflection of the widespread 
interest among adults. The first lesson 
which America can draw from these coun- 
tries is that if it is desirable for our young 
people to be seriously concerned with the 
present and future developments in this 
country, they must be brought into inti- 
mate contact with adults who do care. 
Teachers and recreational leaders and all 
other public employees who associate 
with youths must be selected from those 
who do care; all others should be elimi- 
nated. It is not necessary that they agree 
or even that they should say very much 
about their beliefs. But they must care; 
else they cannot inspire youths to care. 

The second lesson is that we must find 
some means of stimulating youths of 
eighteen to thirty to take the lead. There 
is too great an age gap between adults 
who engage in politics, in labor disputes 
and policy making, in finance, in religion, 
and the rest, and the little boys and girls 
who belong to the Scouts. To be sure, we 
have numerous liberal, radical, religious 
and internationalist groups of young men 
and women in their twenties. In high- 
schools, there are numerous internation- 
alist clubs. But there is a lack of cohesive- 
ness and mutual support; a lack of true 
interest in the programs of these young 
people on the part of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

When American teachers come to care 
about the welfare of the democracy they 
serve and the world in which they dwell, 
America too may have an effective youth 
movement—one that will assure the 
future of a democratic republic, 


Earmarks of a Functional Unit 


f ‘HE UNIT as a basis for instruction 
and learning originated out of the 
necessity to break up the total 

world of human experience into practical 

subdivisions for facilitating the adminis- 
tration of classroom procedure. The unit 
may be defined as a learning experience 
which consists of purposeful and related 
activities that grow out of and fulfil the 
individual or social needs recognized by 
the pupil. Assuming this definition, a 
unit is not an aggregate of subject matter 
to be learned; subjectmatter, rather, is 
utilized only as it contributes to the 
meaningfulness of the total learning ex- 
perience provided for in the unit. 
Characteristics of a well-planned and 
well-administered unit: 


[1] It recognizes immediate needs 
and interests of pupils. 
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[2] It possesses social significance. 


[3] It has unity, as it is organized 
around a central interest or problem; it 
is not just a hodge-podge of miscellane- 
ous subjectmatter. 


[4] It is comprehensive, as it utilizes 
a desirable and natural fusion of the 
various subject fields, permitting the use 
of pertinent content from the wealth of 
possibilities. 


[5] It has continuity in that it relates 
to the preceding and the following units. 


[6] It involves reading materials and 
learning activities suited to the varied 
maturity and capacity of pupils. 


[7] It makes of the classroom a labo- 
ratory for constructive work rather than 
a mere place to recite. 


[8] It stimulates progress in those 
phases of the tool subjects which are a 
natural part of it. 


[9] It offers opportunities for pupil- 
participation in planning, executing, and 
evaluating the work of the unit. 


[10] It improves the pupil-teacher 
relationship by making the teacher a co- 
adventurer with the pupil. 


[11] It contributes to the develop- 
ment of wholesome social habits and atti- 
tudes on the part of pupils. 


[12] It equips the pupil with con- 
cepts, generalizations, or technics which 
may be applied to other situations. 


—C. C. Trillingham, assistant super- 
intendent, Los Angeles County Schools. 
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A Window Plays a Part 


MABEL P. VENOSS 


Principal, General Beadle School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


DITORIAL NOTE—This article is a 
K chapter from the 1935 Yearbook 

of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, entitled “Socializing 
Experiences in the Elementary Schools.” 
It illustrates the highly practical work of 
that Department to which every school 
principal should wish to belong. Send $3 
for membership, including this fine year- 
book, to Eva G. Pinkston, executive sec- 
retary, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Any part of the yearbook, selected for 
reprinting in THE JOURNAL, will show 
the readable style and concrete helpful- 
ness that characterize this 412-page vol- 
ume. But it cannot indicate the great 
variety of activities, for the yearbook 
presents various phases of assemblies, 
plays and pageants, red-letter days, mu- 
sic and rhythms, school clubs, and pupil 
participation in school management. The 
article reprinted here is especially appro- 
priate for the Christmas season. 


RAMATICS should have a place in 
D every schoolroom. Thru dramatic 
activity the child learns to adjust himself 
to the group; he grows in appreciation of 
the contributions of others; and he enters 
into experiences which he otherwise 
might never have. In playing a part, the 
child’s personality is freed in such a 
way that self is forgotten and he lives 
the character he portrays. 

This development of character and 
personality begun in the classroom may 
be extended by means of entertainments 
which are developed as all-school pro- 
jects. In nearly every school there is 
some teacher who has had special train- 
ing for, and is particularly interested in, 
play-producing. Such a teacher readily 
assumes the chief responsibility for 
school entertainments, while the other 
teachers help by supervising the planning 
and the making of stage settings, cos- 
tumes, and programs. The children, of 
course, must have the opportunity to do 
all they can in developing the entire 
enterprise. 

In the writer’s school it has been the 
custom to give, shortly before Christmas, 
an evening entertainment featuring as 
many children as possible. For this pro- 
gram no admission is charged. It is our 
gift to the patrons of the school and to 
all in the community. Consequently we 
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have always tried to present something 
that would portray the true Christmas 
story or the real spirit of Christmas, 





ae Rocers CLEMENT, principal, Eliza Clark 
School, Clarksdale, Mississippi, and chair- 
man of the editorial committee for the 1935 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 





rather than the Santa Claus myth. 

Preparations for the play—Two 
years ago we chose as our offering the 
story of “Why the Chimes Rang,” to be 
given by children of the intermediate 
grades. [The deeply religious aspect of 
the activity described in this article will 
appeal to most, if not all, of the year- 
book’s readers. Undoubtedly, however, 
activities of this type are more likely to 
be appreciated in some communities than 
in others. Tact and good judgment should 
guide the principal on all questions of 
this kind.—Editorial Committee.| The 
pupils of the sixth grade used the story 
as reading material early in December. 
There was great incentive for improve- 
ment in reading when the children knew 
that one of their number would be chosen 
to serve as the reader when the story was 
given in pantomime. How they strove for 
pleasing voices, correct pronunciation, 
clear enunciation, good posture, and 
poise in telling this lovely story to their 
listeners! And as they worked with it 
the story became a part of them. 


As the reader may recall, most of the 
action in the story takes place in a 
church. We decided to use the stage of 
our auditorium as the altar and choir 
sections of the church, and the audi- 
torium proper as the nave. Thus, those 
who came to see the play were a part of 
it. They comprised the congregation, and 
some of the actors—the writer, the king, 
and the rich men and women 
them. 

In their history and geography classes 
these same sixth-grade boys and girls 
were studying the great cathedrals of 
Europe. Interest in stained-glass windows 
and in artists of the Renaissance was at 
high pitch. Soon the suggestion was made 
that the children be allowed to make a 
stained-glass window and organ pipes for 
the Christmas play. Since all grades were 
using Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair”’ 
as part of their December picture study, 
we decided to show this picture in the 
window. It seemed like a big task and 
indeed it was, but nothing we have ever 
done has gained so much admiration from 
young and old alike as did this window. 

Making the “stained-glass” win- 
dow—From their knowledge of making 
large wall maps from small maps by us- 
ing the lantern, the children knew that 
they could put a miniature print of the 
Madonna into the opaque projector and 
enlarge it to the size desired. So the 
3%” x %” picture was focused upon a 
large piece of tagboard made by joining 
nine 24” by 36” pieces together, and the 
outline of the picture was traced upon 
this. Next the art teacher was called upon 
to plan the marking out of the joining 
strips, which would give the leaded 
effects, and to indicate which sections 
should be cut out. The cutting was done 
with sharp blades, and the remaining 
strips were painted a deep grayed- 
brown. 

Discrimination in the choice and har- 
mony of color was necessary when the 
cut-out sections were replaced with cello- 
phane. Many lovely shades of this ma- 
terial were used, ranging from the palest 
flesh-pink for the faces and the arms of 
the Madonna and children, to the deep 
violet, purple, and red, the vivid blue, 
rich green, and glowing amber for the 
shawl and other garments. 

Altho reinforced by a frame of narrow 
boards, the main part of the window was 





sat among 





a fragile network of narrow pieces of tag- 
board. For this reason most of the work 
of pasting the colored cellophane in place 
was done by girls. They worked with al- 
most feverish excitement so that they 
might see the completed window in place. 
Finally it was finished and placed so as 
to cover all but the lower fourth of the 
middle section of the wall at the back 
of the stage. Then the children stood 
back and viewed their handiwork, and 
it was almost unbelievably good. 

This window became the central piece 
of scenery, around which the rest of the 
stage setting was built. An altar im- 
provised from a large library table was 
placed below the window. The boys made 
the organ pipes, which were to be placed 
diagonally on either side of the window 
so as to conceal the rest of the back wall 
of the stage. Wide lengths of corrugated 
roll were fastened together and painted 
with brown, bronze, and gold to simu- 
late pipes. The ordinary width of cor- 
rugated board, stained a dark brown, 
formed the sides of the choir stalls which 
occupied both sides of the stage. Kinder- 
garten chairs and low benches were used 
as choir seats. 

In the music classes the carols to be 
sung were rehearsed. The sweetest, clear- 
est voices were to be used in the choir; 
the other singers were to have front seats 
in the congregation. Everyone realized 
that much of the success of the play de- 
pended upon each individual singer. The 
songs must be memorized accurately, and 
care must be taken to give fitting ex- 
pression to each phrase of the music. 
For accompaniment we used an organ 
concealed behind the organ pipes, and 
for chimes a phonograph record of bells 
chiming “Joy to the World.” 

An extra platform was built at the 
left of the stage. It was covered with 
white and banked with fir trees. Near a 
table covered with snowy linen stood the 
reader, a fair-haired girl dressed in a 
long flowing robe of white. The only 
light came from a five-branch cande- 
labrum. 

Presentation of the play—After the 
first part of the story was read, the 
pantomine of Pedro and Little Brother 
took place in front of the curtain. A spot- 
light followed the children across the 
stage. 

For the second scene the curtain was 
drawn open to reveal a stage dimly 
lighted except for the moon shining thru 
the stained-glass window. As the organ 
prelude began, an altar boy lighted 
the candles. The stage became lighter 
and lighter; the “stained-glass” gleamed 
brighter and brighter. The Madonna 
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from the window spoke her message to 
the audience and a hush fell upon the 
assembled crowd. 


N APPEAL TO PRINCIPALS—The 
A officers of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals 
are anxious to obtain information 
as to the major professional in- 
terests and activities of principals 
during 1935-36. In which three of the 
following general phases of education 
will you be most interested during 
the present school year? 

School organization and man- 
agement 

Supervision and methods of 
teaching 

——Mental and achievement tests 

——Mental and physical health of 
pupils 

Buildings, equipment, and sup- 
plies 

Curriculum construction [list 
subjects | 

——Pupil accounting and guidance 

——Teacher personnel, tenure, etc. 

——School finance, taxation, etc. 














——Character education, moral 
tests, etc. 

—~——Public relations and community 
contacts 

Visual aids and other special 





methods. 





Then from the back of the auditorium 
came the children representing the con- 
gregation. When all were seated, the 
processional of the vested choir, led by 
two boys carrying tall white tapers, 
entered from either side of the church, 
and chanting “O, Come All Ye Faith- 
ful,” proceeded down the main aisle. The 
singers were followed by the bishop. The 
service was opened by the singing of 
Christmas hymns. 

The rest of the story is familiar to 
all: the presenting of the gifts—the book 
from the writer, the money and jewels 
from the rich—and then the eager ex- 
pectancy of the congregation as the King 
and his attendants mounted the steps 
and the royal crown was placed upon the 
altar. Still there was no sound of the 
bells. The choir began to sing “Silent 
Night,” but while they sang the organ 
stopped and the glorious chiming of the 
bells pealed forth as Little Brother crept 
in and laid Pedro’s tiny piece of silver 
on the altar. The singing of the hymn 
continued as all left the stage and atten- 
tion was again focused on the picture in 
the window. It had played a part in a 
sermon not preached. 


Using the window a second time— 
Last year at Christmas we presented the 
story of the Nativity in pageant form. 
Again we used the window, this time with 
black cloth drops reaching from ceiling 
to floor on both sides of it. The choir and 
the organist were hidden from view be- 
hind these curtains. 

We divided the story into four epi- 
sodes: [1] the angel’s appearance before 
Mary—the annunciation; [2] the man- 
ger scene; [3] the coming of the shep- 
herds, the wise men, and the kings; and 
[4] a great procession of children cos- 
tumed to represent boys and girls of 
many lands, coming two by two—the 
tiniest first—down the center aisle, each 
child carrying some gift to the Christ 
Child. Thru this idea we hoped to foster 
the feeling of international peace and 
goodwill [which is the basis of Junior 
Red Cross activities]. 

Appropriate Christmas hymns were 
sung during the action of the various 
scenes. With the singing of the reces- 
sional, all the minor characters left the 
stage and the lights faded upon the origi- 
nal manger scene with the window in 
the background. 

It is not necessary to make or to buy 
elaborate costumes for such a perform- 
ance. The garments of Mary, Joseph, the 
angel, and the shepherds are simple ones. 
Lovely fabrics and rich colors, bits of 
this and of that, can be combined with 
brilliant effect for the kings and the wise 
men. Costuming the children of other 
lands is not difficult. Some pupils will 
have foreign costumes in their homes. In 
other cases, the planning of the cos- 
tumes can be made an outgrowth of 
the social-science study. 

Conclusion — Both pageants men- 
tioned above were beautiful in such a 
simple way that they were really touch- 
ing and soul-stirring. The lovely music, 
the unpretentious settings, the eager 
faces of the children thrilled by the 
play, the changing lights, and the color- 
ful costumes all made a living, moving, 
vital thing—a true expression of the 
faith and natural reverence ef children 
the world over. ‘ 

Similar projects can be carried on, 
and are carried on, in other schools, 
altho the details must necessarily be 
different. The play must grow from a 
natural setting. It must come from the 
reading, the study, and the inborn in- 
terests of the children themselves. If the 
necessary background is supplied, the 
children will do the rest. Whatever may 
develop, if the children have the major 
part in producing it, it will be of untold 
value to them. 
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America Becomes Housing Conscious 





(h& — ADL eSNLE Ae 


DITORIAL NOTE—Bevyond the era of 
™ transition, confusion, and _ prob- 
lem-solving into which America is 
now plunged, along with the rest of the 
world, must come a period of growth— 
literally the building of a civilization for 
all the people. That is the real meaning 
of democracy. 

Toward what values shall we work? 
On the material side, assured useful em- 
ployment and security in a satisfying 
place to live must be at the foundation. 
All our aspirations for personal growth 
and the fine arts are affected by the 
quality of our surroundings. These are 
matters that every school student should 
consider as a part of the planning of his 
own life. 

In this feature, J. Earl Davies brings 
together a most comprehensive brief 
survey of the American housing problem. 
Mr. Davies is Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation at the Adams State Teachers 
College, Alamosa, Colorado, and a mem- 
ber of the Colorado state course of study 
committee. During the past year he has 
been making an intensive study of cur- 
riculum materials on housing in connec- 
tion with study for the Ph.D. at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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MERICAN INDUSTRY has often claimed 
A for America “the highest standard 
of living of any country in the world,” 
quoting as evidence that “almost every 
family has a radio and an automobile.” 

Social scientists have disagreed. ‘After 
all, what is a high standard of living?” 
they ask. “Is it possession of automo- 
biles, radios, electric washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and mechanical gad- 
gets? Or is it the possession and effective 
use of things more essential to health- 
ful, happy, and harmonious family and 
community life?” 

If the high standard is determined by 
mechanical gadgets, then we have it, 
as compared to European standards, 
thanks to modern instalment purchasing 
plans and high-pressure salesmanship. 
If it is to be judged by possession and 
effective use of comfortable, spacious, 
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and beautiful dwellings, lawns, parks, 
gardens, and other means for effective 
community life, then we do not have it. 
Altho mechanical labor-saving devices 
are necessary to a high standard of liv- 
ing, nothing contributes so much to 
healthful, happy, and harmonious fam- 
ily life as does a good house in a good 
community. 

For fifty years men and women have 
worked to raise the American standard 
of shelter. Only since 1929, spurred by 
the emergency needs of depression- 
stricken families, have they succeeded 
in enlisting the help of the national gov- 
ernment in a nationwide housing move- 
ment. America is beginning to face the 
facts about housing. Agencies of all 
kinds are at work planning better homes. 

Since 1928 more than twelve hundred 
books, magazine articles, and bulletins 
have been published on various phases 
of the housing problem. 

Organizations doing research in hous- 
ing include the Housing Study Guild, 
National Housing Association, and 
Housing Section of the Welfare Council, 
of New York; Metropolitan Housing 
Council of Chicago; Better Housing 
League of Cincinnati; the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association; and the Philadel- 
phia Housing Association. These or- 
ganizations conduct research, publish 
bulletins, arrange exhibits and housing 
inspection tours, and hold meetings to 
arouse public interest in housing. 

Many wealthy men and women have 
financed new housing and city plan- 
ning projects during the last fifteen 
years, thus providing better homes for 
many families and pointing a way to 
better housing. But America’s housing 
problem is so large that private gifts, 
however commendable, can remedy only 
a small amount of the shortage. 


An increasing number of Americans 
go abroad each year, and Europeans 
come to America, to study housing. Two 
excellent books based partly on recent 
observations of European housing con- 
ditions are Recent Trends in American 
Housing by Edith Elmer Wood, and 
Modern Housing by Catherine Bauer. 
Housing was one of the subjects studied 
on European and Asiatic tours spon- 
sored last summer by American univer- 
sities. During the summer of 1935 
international housing conferences were 
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held in London and in Prague. In 1934 
a group of European housing experts 
toured American cities to study housing 
and confer with our leaders. 

The problem of housing has attracted 
the attention of lawmakers. Nearly all 
the states have passed some kind of 
housing laws during the past four years. 

To the New Deal, under President 
Roosevelt’s administration, belongs much 
of the credit for this new nationwide 
interest in housing. Foundations had 
been laid in 1931, however, by Herbert 
Hoover who as President arranged a 
conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership to which experts in housing 
and all related fields were invited. The 
Conference published its report in eleven 
volumes in 1932, and this report has 
done much to arouse interest in housing. 

Housing activities of the federal gov- 
ernment under the present administra- 
tion are discussed in detail in “A New 
Deal in Homes,” page 295 of this fea- 
ture. In general, the federal government 
is proceeding on two broad fronts, one 
with the objective of providing more and 
better homes thru direct federal action; 
the other with the objective of providing 
homes for a wider group thru a federally 
encouraged and guided revival of pri- 
vate construction. 

The building industry is also taking 
part in the plans for better homes. Altho 
that industry has lagged behind others 
in the use of scientific methods to pro- 
duce inexpensive goods it is now produc- 
ing housing which promises to be effi 
cient, comfortable, and attractive, and 
low enough in cost to be afforded by 
many people heretofore unable to have 
good housing. 


Housing is becoming a school subject. 
Courses in housing are listed in univer- 
sity catalogs. It is a part of many of 
the newer elementary and highschool 
courses of study. It is discussed in new 
highschool textbooks, not only in the 
social studies but also in science and 
mathematics. It was the subject for dis- 
cussion at a section meeting of the con- 
vention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, at Atlantic City in 1935. 
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GROUP of students visited a tene- 
A ment family in New York’s lower 
. east side slums. They saw block 
after block of ugly four- and five-story 
tenements rising above filthy pavements 
littered with refuse from pushcart vege- 
table markets, with garbage tossed from 
windows, and with junk discarded by the 
children who swarmed in the streets. 

The students picked their way over 
the filth, pushed thru crowds of ragged 
children, entered a flat. They climbed the 
stairs; boards creaked; elbows could 
touch both walls. Odors accumulated for 
decades filled the place like a fog. The 
students shuddered at a remark that a 
lower-hall fire would sweep up the 
wooden stairs like a whirlwind. Later, 
when they examined the fire-escape, they 
concluded that only an acrobat could use 
it successfully. 

They entered a fourth-floor apartment 
after an exhausting climb. Four tiny 
rooms in a row, kitchen at the back, 
livingroom at the front, two bedrooms in 
between. Mother, unemployed father, 
four children ages three to twelve, a mar- 
ried daughter and her baby, a grand- 
mother, were all crowded about the small 
coal-burning kitchen stove, the only 
source of heat. The livingroom, not more 
than nine feet square, had a broken cot, 
bare floor, two old chairs, a catch-all 
table in a corner. In each bedroom, the 
bed occupied three-fourths of the space. 
Clothing hung from bedsteads and wall- 
nails; there were no closets. Only the 
kitchen and livingroom had outside win- 
dows. The bedrooms had windows in the 
walls which admitted light only from the 
windows of the other rooms. The only 
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bathing facilities were supplied by a 
combination bath-sink-washtub in the 
kitchen. The kitchen also contained the 
toilet, surrounded by a flimsy building- 
board booth. 

This was home to two families—ten 
people! Where they all found room to 
sleep was a mystery. The social worker 
said this was one of the best homes in the 
neighborhood. There are thousands like 
it, and worse, in New York and other 
cities. 

The year 1901 was a milestone in New 
York housing history. Before that year, 
ramshackle tenements grew like weeds 
on Manhattan Island, to house the new 
immigrants. No thought was taken of 
health, comfort, or safety, but only of 
getting as much rentable property on as 
little space in as short a time as possible. 

The housing law of 1901 forbade fur- 
ther construction of such tenements and 
they became known as “old-law tene- 
ments.” Altho condemned in 1901 as 
unfit for family life, as late as 1932 they 
housed 1,800,000 people. In January 
1935, it was estimated that 60,000 of 
them were still in use. During 1934 
about 500 were torn down; at that rate 
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it would require 120 years to get rid of 
them. However, recent government ap- 
propriations are hastening their demoli- 
tion. 

New York City is not unique in pos- 
sessing slums and bad housing condi- 
tions. This is typical of all American 
cities. The Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation on an inspection trip in 1933 
thru seventy miles of city streets re- 
ported that forty miles were thru areas 
where hundreds of homes were so sub- 
standard that “‘they could not have been 
approved by any health department for 
the stabling of dairy cows.” 

Cincinnati, in 1934, selected a slum 
area as a site for a federal housing proj- 
ect. Altho not one of the worst areas in 
the city, 52 percent of the flats had no 
sanitary conveniences other than a sink; 
69 percent had toilets in the halls or 
yards; and 8 percent had no sanitary 
conveniences at all. Buildings and rooms 
were congested; there was almost no 
play space. 

Slum areas have become worse in al- 
most every city in the United States 
during the depression. The Federal 
Housing Administration reported in 1934 
that 16,000,000 dwellings in the United 
States were in need of repair; 3,000,000 
were beyond hope of rehabilitation. 

Slums are not restricted to large cities 
by any means. As the city has its slums, 
so the small town or village has its 
shantytown by the railroad or river’s 
edge where families are huddled together 
in flimsy, makeshift houses. 

Rural families also suffer from poor 
housing. Between 70 and 90 percent of 
farm and village homes have no indoor 
toilets and no bathrooms. A recent gov- 
ernment survey shows that more than 10 
percent of farm homes in the United 
States are unfit to live in and should be 
replaced. Rural housing is fully as bad 
as urban housing in America. Some 
writers say it is worse. 
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Where Children 


HILDREN cannot thrive where 
flowers have not sunlight enough 
to bloom,” says Edith Elmer 

Wood. Which suggests that good hous- 
ing can be defined as “where children 
and flowers thrive.” How suitable for 
human life and health is some of the 
housing we have described? 

New York Times, Feb. 18, 1934—Five chil- 
dren and three adults died early yesterday 
morning in a blaze that started in: the base- 
ment of a five-story tenement house. 

New York Times, Mar. 4, 1934—The death 
of two more persons in a tenement house fire 
yesterday drew from Mayor LaGuardia sharp 
criticism of the courts for permitting the con- 
tinued use of old-type tenements .. . 

Fire! No escape! Terror! Death! 
This happened in 1934 in houses legally 
condemned in 1901 as unfit for human 
habitation! Headlines from newspapers 
in other cities read the same. 

Nor is the small town exempt, where 
the danger from fire is perhaps less, but 
where disease caused or spread by bad 
housing ‘takes heavy toll. 

Fire and accident hazards, lack of 
sunlight, poor ventilation, room conges- 
tion, impure water supply, insanitary 
toilets, lack of private toilets, lack of 
sewer connections, excessive dampness, 
inadequate protection from _ weather, 
lack of screening against flies and mos- 
quitoes, lack of protection against ver- 
min and rats, laborious stairs to climb— 
these are characteristics of a surprisingly 
large number of American homes, rural 
and urban. It must be admitted that 
farm homes, however dilapidated, are 
usually better ventilated and more ex- 
posed to sunlight than city tenements, 
but they suffer from bad drainage. 

We do not have to guess about the 
close relation between bad housing and 
bad health. A Cleveland study revealed 
in 1930 a deathrate of 15 per 1000 pop- 
ulation in the lowest economic area as 
compared to 7.2 in the highest. The tu- 
berculosis deathrate varied correspond- 
ingly from 215 per 100,000 population to 
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34. The infant mortality rate per 1000 
births was 110 in the area with an aver- 
age rental of less than $15 and only 26 
in the areas with an average rental of 
$100 or more. 

The worse a house is for people, the 
better it is for disease germs, especially 
if it is overcrowded. The infant death- 
rate is two and a half times as high in 
families whose homes average two or 
more persons per room as in families 
averaging less than one person per room. 

Dark, badly ventilated rooms provide 
excellent places for the harboring of dis- 
ease germs, Certain kinds of germs, such 
as the tubercle bacillus, are destroyed 
by direct sunlight in a few minutes, but 
live for weeks or even months in a dark 
room. Slum districts are notorious for 
high tuberculosis rates. 

Growing children are particularly 
handicapped by lack of sunlight because 
of the necessity of ultraviolet rays for 
proper physical development. Lack of 
sunlight produces rickets, a common 
disease among slum-dwelling children. 
In factory towns, soft-coal smoke clouds 
the sunlight and results in rickets, car- 
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diac and respiratory diseases among 
children and adults. 

Contaminated drinking water is a fre- 
quent source of disease. In many homes, 
even in cities, water must be carried 
from a well or hydrant in the yard. In 
some cases, altho a tenement is piped 
for water, a solitary spigot must serve 
all families in the building. Drinking 
water on the farm is often contaminated 
because the well is located too near the 
outdoor toilet, or the barnyard, and re- 
ceives drainage from these places. 

The toilet, whether outdoor or indoor, 
is a source of disease when not kept 
clean and when exposed to flies. In the 
South, improper disposal of sewage is 
likely to spread hookworm which enters 
the body thru the soles of those who go 
barefoot. Many city homes as well as 
farm homes have outdoor toilets. A com- 
mon condition in the slums is for several 
families to use the same toilet. Of 386 
families in a slum area in New York in 
1933, 69 percent did not have toilets in 
their own apartments. When several 
families share a toilet, nobody takes re- 
sponsibility for keeping it clean. The 
outdoor toilet or an insanitary toilet 
also discourages regular health habits 
and thus leads to illness. Children often 
postpone as long as possible a trip to 
an insanitary toilet or to an outdoor 
toilet in cold weather. 

The plan or structure of a building 
may affect the health of its occupants. 
Long stairways aggravate heart trouble. 
Inconveniences which make more work 
cause more fatigue and thus lessen bod- 
ily resistance to disease. Lack of room in 
a house may make rest impossible. 
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LOTHES MAKE THE MAN is a well- 
known saying which contains a 


small grain of truth, but “the 
house makes the man” is a more sig- 
nificant statement. It is likely that hous- 
ing contributes, directly or indirectly, 
more than any other part of one’s sur- 
roundings to personality and character. 

A sense of freedom which results from 
adequate space; privacy for each mem- 
ber of the family when desired; quiet- 
ness, away from the noises and odors 
of traffic and industry; comfort, restful- 
ness, and cheerfulness; beauty in the 
home and its surroundings; a happy and 
harmonious family life; pleasant neigh- 
borhood associations and friendships; 
opportunities and facilities for recrea- 
tion for all members of the family, in- 
doors and out; inspiration to engage in 
creative activities in maintaining the 
beauty of the home and its surroundings 
—these values of good housing contrib- 
ute to the development of personality, 
to the making of citizens of character. 

We have shown that many Americans 
live in poor houses. What are the re- 
sults? What kind of men and women 
does bad housing make? 

Millions of persons in America live in 
crowded hovels where numerous chil- 
dren, who cannot get away from each 
other, maintain a constant bedlam of 
noise; where there is no privacy for 
sleeping or bathing; where cleanliness 
requires constant and strenuous labor 
and often is not possible; where neigh- 
borliness does not flower because of lack 
of opportunity; where beauty does not 
enter; where the strains of noise, fa- 
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tigue, and discomfort make family ac- 
cord impossible; where children have no 
place to play, indoors or out; where in- 
spiration for improvement is nipped in 
the bud because every effort meets with 
discouragement. Such houses tend to 
make people quarrelsome, immoral, 
slovenly and unappreciative of beauty. 
Against such influences as these, the 
school is ineffective in molding person- 
ality, thinks Lewis Mumford, who says, 
“Against all that conscious education 
can do, the more fundamental uncon- 
scious education of our backgrounds, our 
daily activities, our casual sights and re- 
sponses work toward the production and 
the apathetic acceptance of chaos.” 
Two strong desires are important in 
the lives of all of us in causing us to 
act in certain ways—the desire to be 
powerful or influential, and the desire to 
be approved. But, if we cannot have the 
satisfactions of life in natural ways, we 
tend to seek them in other ways. 
Children who live in the kind of a 
house described in the second paragraph 
have opportunities to satisfy their de- 
sires in wholesome ways. Children who 
live in slums and shantytowns do not 
have these opportunities, and therefore 
learn to gain these satisfactions in other 
ways. If they have no place to play 
wholesome games, they will find places 
to play unwholesome games. If they do 
not have safe places to play, they will 
seek play-space which may be danger- 
ous. If they do not have play equipment, 
they may learn to get it by stealing. If 
they do not have supervised play, they 
will organize unsupervised play, perhaps 
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of the gang type. If they do not have 
cultured, moral leaders, they will select 
leaders who may be criminal. 

Surveys in New York, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, Cleveland, and 
many other cities show a close relation- 
ship between bad housing and crime. A 
New York committee in 1934 reported 
the slum sections of that city to be 
“focal points for the propagation, train- 
ing, and development of juvenile delin- 
quents and criminals.” The slums 
showed consistently high rates of juve- 


Wholesome recreation when street 
and alley are the only playgrounds? 
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nile delinquency. Children reported to 
be wayward and ungovernable were 
twice as numerous as in the better hous- 
ing sections. In Brooklyn, the Browns- 
ville area, which had the poorest play- 
ground facilities of any section, was 
found to have the highest crime rate 
per capita of any Brooklyn neighbor- 
hood. 

A careful survey of delinquency and 
crime in a representative slum area in 
Cleveland revealed that in this small 
area which contained only 2.1 percent of 
the city’s population, more than 21 per- 
cent of the city’s murders had occurred 
during a twelve-year period. More than 
6 percent of the boys brought into juve- 
nile court lived in this area. 

We do not mean to say here that bad 
houses always make bad people, and 
that good houses always make good 
people. Some of the best men and women 
we know may have lived in undesirable 
houses when they were children, and 
some of the worst scoundrels may have 
lived in good houses. But the fact re- 
mains that areas of bad housing con- 
tribute many times their proportionate 
share of twisted personalities and un- 
social characters. A boy or girl has sev- 
eral times as many chances to develop 
a wholesome personality and a good 
character if he lives in a good house and 
a good neighborhood as he has if he 
lives in a neighborhood of bad houses. 

Housing is to a child what soil is to 
a plant. To grow good plants we need 
good soil; to grow good people we need 
good housing. 
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UR CITY cannot afford to use pub- 
() lic money to replace its slum 
areas with better housing,” says 
John Taxpayer, “because to do so will 
raise the already skyrocketing tax rate.” 
While directly or indirectly, every- 
body who buys goods of any kind is a 
taxpayer, let us assume here that Mr. 
Taxpayer is a fairly welltodo business- 
man who lives in a good house in a de- 
sirable neighborhood. Can he afford to 
pay more taxes to provide his slum- 
dwelling fellow citizens with better 
homes? 


for Better Homes 





Businessmen place considerable value 
upon the maintenance or increase of a 
city’s population. The more people there 
are, the more customers for industry 
there will be, and a declining population 
requires a difficult reorganization of busi- 
ness. Such a reorganization may have to 
be made in the not too distant future, 
because our rate of increase in popula- 
tion is becoming slower each decade. 
The National Resources Committee esti- 
mates that it will be stationary by 1960. 
Therefore, from a purely economic view- 
point, it is good business to do what- 
ever we can to lower the death rate in our 
nation. 

Edith Elmer Wood quotes the Austra- 
lian Yearbook to show that in 1926 the 
United States had a higher death rate 
than New Zealand, Australia, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Denmark, Canada, Eng- 
land and Wales, Sweden, Uruguay, and 
Germany. She gives as the reason for our 
high death rate that “Ours is the only 
one among these nations which considers 
it no concern of the community that a 
third of its families live in homes which 
lower their resistance to disease and mul- 
tiply their chances of infection.” Since 
New Zealand has a death rate of only 
8.7 per 1000, there is no reason why the 
United States should have one of 12.1 
per 1000. Estimating each life as worth 
the ridiculously small figure of $5000, 
Dr. Wood shows that the United States 
is sustaining an unnecessary annual loss 
of 415,000 lives, which represent an an- 
nual economic loss of more than 2 billion 
dollars. 

Suppose that Mr. Taxpayer lives in a 
small city of 125,000, which is approxi- 
mately .001 of the population of the 
United States, and this city bears its 
proportionate share of this needless 
death rate. Unnecessary deaths in this 
city then number about 415 annually. 
If each life is worth $5000, this repre- 
sents an annual economic loss to the 
city of $2,075,000. Can Mr. Taxpayer 
afford to allow his city to suffer an an- 
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the Most Costly Housing 


nual loss of more than 2 million dollars 
worth of its most important capital? 

The financial loss to a community in 
the death of a citizen is not often real- 
ized. Economic loss resulting from illness 
is usually more apparent. Since the sick 
person cannot work, he is an industrial 
liability. He is, furthermore, a financial 
liability because money must be spent 
for his medical care and hospitalization. 
Conservative estimates place the annual 
cost of illness to people of the United 
States at more than 5 billion dollars. It 
is also estimated that at least one-half 
of this illness is preventable. We have 
already shown the disproportionately 
high rate of disease and illness which 
occurs in slum areas. Bad housing, thru 
increasing illness, thus contributes to in- 
dustrial loss. 

Analysis of a slum area in Cleveland 
made by the Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority showed that health services for 
that area cost approximately 3 times as 
much per person as for the entire city. 
Fire protection cost 6 times as much per 
inhabitant as for the entire city. Police 
protection in that area cost approxi- 
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Homeward bound. “All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here.” 


mately 2% times as much per inhabi- 
tant as in the city as a whole; 3 times 
as many boys from this area were 
brought into juvenile court as from the 
entire city. Each juvenile court case 
costs on the average about $25 in that 
city. 

The cost of maintaining courts and 
policemen is thus nearly 3 times as great 
for this slum area as for Cleveland as a 
whole, not to mention the additional eco- 
nomic loss involved in goods stolen and 
destroyed, and in maintaining prisons 
and reformatories. Can John Taxpayer 
afford to pay a little extra money to 
cover the first cost of replacing the 
slums with better housing? 

It is often difficult to reach Mr. Tax- 
payer with arguments concerning the 
welfare of the community as a whole. 
He has been fooled so often that he 
wants to know how the matter will affect 
his own home, family, or pocketbook. 
How, then, do slums affect him directly 
and personally? 

The slums affect him personally be- 
cause disease germs cannot be confined 
to the slums. In a congested district, if 
an infantile paralysis epidemic breaks 
out, it may spread thru the entire area. 
There can be no effective quarantine. 
People from that section go to other 
parts of the city to work. They ride on 
the crowded trains or street cars; they 
work in the factories; some of them 
work in the manufacture of foods; they 
attend the theater and other public 
places. Sometime, somewhere, John Tax- 
payer’s children will come in contact 
with people who carry the deadly germs, 
and this may mean for the children ill- 
ness, lifetime deformity, death. That is 
just what happened in 1916 and 1931 
when the dreaded infantile paralysis 
plague arose in the same slum area of 
Brooklyn, and crept over the country 
with no respect for either wealth or 
position. 

From a humanitarian viewpoint, Mr. 
Taxpayer should be willing to contribute 
to the replacement of the slums. But 
from a purely selfish viewpoint, he had 
better do it! Mr. Taxpayer and his com- 
munity can afford to replace the slums, 
because to leave them standing and occu- 
pied is more costly than to replace them. 
Slums are the most expensive housing. 








Land and Liberty 


Hy cAN’T the millions of 
poorly-housed Americans have 
better homes? 

The obvious answer is “They can’t 
afford them.” Incomes are too small, 
housing costs too high, or costs of other 
goods so high that not enough is left for 
housing. Why is the cost of housing so 
much higher than the cost of other 
goods? 

Three items must be paid when a 
house is built—land, construction, and 
interest on borrowed money. Included in 
each item are a multitude of fees and 
profits for realtors, contractors, attor- 
neys, salesmen, advertising agencies, 
architects, workmen, manufacturers, and 
others. Taxes and cost of maintenance 
also help determine housing standards. 

The farmer’s chief housing costs are 
for construction, interest, taxes, and 
maintenance. His house lot costs only 
a small part of the total cost of his farm 
land. Land cost is a more important 
part of the citydweller’s housing expense. 

Land useful only for farming costs 
from $25 to $250 an acre, depending on 
fertility, improvements, nearness to mar- 
kets, transportation facilities, climate, 
rainfall, and price of farm products. As 
a city grows, nearby farm land increases 
in value because it is in demand for 
homes and industries. Land prices usu- 
ally are pushed much higher than use 
value by speculators who hold the land 
until demand for it is so great thai they 
can get the prices they ask. 

This price-hoisting process is de- 
scribed in Fortune for March 1932. A 
piece of land which had already risen 
to $3000 an acre because of its nearness 
to the city, rose in price to $25,362 an 
acre before a house was built on it. 
Costs per acre added to the original 
$3000 included: 


[1] One-third laid out for streets and re- 
mainder increased in price 50 percent, $1500; 
[2] land survey, $450; [3] improvements and 
utilities, $6000; [4] contractor’s profit on im- 
provements, $600; [5] landscaping, $112; [6] 
advertising, $400; [7] bonus for funds bor- 
rowed at 2 percent, $280; [8] promoter’s in- 
terest on mortgage and capital, $2520; [9] 
promoter’s profit, $4500; [10] selling agent’s 
costs and fees, $6000. 


This brings the total to $25,362. Of 
this amount, 51 percent was spent for 
land and improvements, whereas 49 per- 
cent went for intangibles such as profit, 
selling expenses, and interest. This land- 
marketing process loads a great burden 
upon the homeowner or renter in the 
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form of higher purchase price, interest, 
Or tent, — 

Wealthy homeowners are able to pay 
such costs. But homeowners of average 
income are forced either to give up their 
homes or to maintain a low standard of 
living. Many are forced to divide up 
their homes into apartments to rent. 
Others enlarge their houses to provide 
more rentable space. The comparatively 
low rent attracts low-income families. 
The influx of people attracts businesses. 
Added population and commercial build- 
ings raise prices of land and taxes. 
Higher taxes require more rent. The 
average or low-income family can pay 
only so much rent. When rent becomes 
higher, they are forced to move to 
smaller quarters. Houses are further sub- 
divided to make more and smaller apart- 
ments. More families move in. Added 
population raises land and taxes again, 
and so the vicious circle widens. 

Congestion makes the neighborhood 
relatively undesirable. Original owners 
soon move to less crowded areas, and 
either sell to real estate speculators, or 
themselves become real estate specu- 
lators and absentee landlords. As ab- 
sentee landlords, their chief concern is 
to get the most rent for the least ex- 
penditure. This hastens depreciation of 
the neighborhood until it becomes a 
slum area. 

In smaller towns where land is 
cheaper, low-income families live in tiny 
one-family hovels. The result is the 
shantytown so common thruout the 
United States. However bad these hovels 
are, they do get sunlight and air, which 
cannot be said 
for most of the 
city slum flats. 

Land rises 
in price when 
it becomes de- 
sirable for 
residence pur- 
poses. This 
may be caused 
by: 

[1] Growth of 
industries which 
provide jobs for 
workers, [2] cre- 
ation of new 
transportation 
facilities which 
connect the land 
with places of 
work: [3] park 


and landscaping 
developments 
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which attract homeowners, and [4] develop- 
ment of adjacent residential areas. 


When one of these events takes place, 
landowners are able to sell at a profit 
without having done anything to earn 
the profit. They enjoy values created by 
somebody else. A large steel company, 
for example, made no provisions for 
housing its employees when it built its 
plant near Buffalo. As a result, real es- 
tate speculators reaped $7,000,000 in 
profits from increased land values. This 
made housing so expensive that the 
workers either had to commute from 
Buffalo or live in badly built houses. 

Seven millions to speculators in one 
community! And where did it come 
from? In the end it came in the form of 
rent from wages of workers who had to 
have homes near the plants; wages 
which should have been paid for better 
food, clothing, and all the other things 
necessary for healthful and happy living. 

Increase in residential property values 
comes first from the people who live in 
the community. Since they create the 
values they should reap the benefit. 
The values created by their possession, 
use, and improvement of residential 
properties should be conserved to the 
homeowners, and not squeezed out of 
them for speculative profits. Efforts to 
curb speculation bring a great outcry 
from speculators. “Such limitations vio- 
late the American principles of liberty!” 
they complain. 

Whose liberty? The liberty of a few 
individuals to grow rich from the un- 
earned increment of inflated land values, 
or the liberty of millions of workers to 
enjoy beauty, health, and happiness? 
We shall have to choose, and regulation 


of land speculation will have much to do 
with it. 
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HIS CAR COST $1200 IN 1903 reads 
|: sign on an old automobile in a 

salesroom window. The exhibited 
vehicle is one of the earliest of a popu- 
lar make which sells today for about 
half the 1903 price. In the higher-priced 
cars, a much greater change has oc- 
curred: a wellknown make of car which 
sold for $5000 in 1911, now sells for 
about $1700. 

These modern cars are superior to the 
older ones in almost any way one can 
mention. In the face of rising costs of 
materials and labor, automobile manu- 
facturers have succeeded in making 
better cars to sell at from one-half to 
two-thirds less money. 

What about houses? In 1911, the 
family that paid $5000 for its car paid 
$7000 for its seven-room house, which 
was of adequate size and good quality. 
In 1931, when the same make of car sold 
for $1700, a house of similar size and 
quality to the 1911 house, without the 
land, cost $14,000. Why did automo- 
biles drop from 50 to 66 percent while 
the cost of houses doubled? Among the 
many answers, four stand out: 


[1] The automobile industry has taken ad- 
vantage of all aids to production which the ma- 
chine age has provided, while house construc- 
tion has remained essentially a handicraft 
industry. 


[2] Custom and obsolete methods have made 
construction a seasonal occupation, while the 
making of automobiles proceeds all the year 
round. 


[3] Lack of standardization of housing ma- 
terials means high costs of merchandising and 
opportunities for profit to an excessive number 
of middlemen, whereas the closeknit organiza- 
tion of the automobile industry has brought 
about economical merchandising and reduction 
of middlemen to the minimum. 


[4] The racketeer has levied “tribute” in 
great amounts upon contractors and labor or- 
ganizations, whereas the automobile industry 
has been little affected by the racketeer. 


Mechanization and organization — in 
these lies the secret of the efficiency of 
the automobile industry. In the modern 
automobile plant, separate parts enter 
the factory at one end, move thru on 
an endless conveyor, and emerge as fin- 
ished automobiles. Everything moves ac- 
cording to a detailed plan. 

From the field, the mine, and the for- 
est come fibre, ore, and timber which 
go into the foundry and the mill, and 
come out as steel, sheet iron, glass, lum- 
ber, fabric, and other materials to make 
a thousand different automobile parts. 
Over many routes these materials pass 
thru the factory where intricate ma- 
chines guided by skilful hands make 
them into parts—bolts, nuts, engine 
blocks, pistons, fenders, plate glass, 
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If Automobiles Were Built 
As Houses Are— 


wheels, and all the others. Completed 
parts are placed along a larger conveyor 
which bears automobiles in various 
stages of assembly. A frame is hoisted in 
place and begins its journey; one man 
attaches a right front wheel, another a 
left front wheel, and so, one by one each 
part is attached, tightened in place, in- 
spected, until, at the end of the con- 
veyor, a completed automobile is driven 
off, ready for a buyer. 

What if we built automobiles like we 
build houses? The prospective purchaser 
would sketch a rough plan and show it 
to an engineer. The engineer would draw 
a plan and have blueprints made. Con- 
tractors would bid on the job, and the 
one who made the lowest guess as to 
what it would cost him to build the car 
would be selected. With the exception 
of door-handles, lamps, tire-carriers, and 





Evening Star, Washington, D.O. 
Builders of prefabricated houses can 
learn much from mechanization and 
organization of automobile factories. 





American Automobile Association 


other accessories, most of the parts 
would have to be made to fit that par- 
ticular automobile. Numerous workmen 
would be called in, each of whom would 
represent a special trade. When the tires 
were made, altho they could be put on 
the wheels by a $2-a-day helper, the 
tire-makers’ union would insist that they 
be put on by a $15-a-day tire-maker. 
The frame, top, seats, and upholstering 
would each be made and attached by a 
separate workman, Each would have to 
do a certain amount of waiting on the 
other. Some of the parts probably would 
not fit together properly, in which case 
more time and money would be lost. 

Let us further suppose that automo- 
bile buyers believed September to be the 
only desirable time to begin using a new 
car. All automobile manufacture would 
begin in the spring and end in the fall. 
Automobile making would be a seasonal 
occupation, and workers would demand 
and get much higher wages because of 
their short working season. 

If automobiles were made to order, 
parts would not be standardized, and 
there would be a thousand kinds and 
sizes of all parts. Costs of selling these 
items would be much higher, because of 
the cost of keeping many kinds of parts 
in stock. There would also be time and 
money wasted in selecting the desirable 
kind and size of parts for each car. 

Suppose further that a racketeer sent 
his representative to the automobile con- 
tractor and demanded $200 for “pro- 
tection.” The contractor would have to 
pay, or the unfinished car would prob- 
ably be wrecked. The gangsters would 
also probably demand tribute from 


_workmen by forcing them to join a spu- 


rious union. Labor costs would thus be 
forced higher, which would be added to 
the price of the car. 

This is the way houses are made. The 
home buyer must pay for all these extra 
costs, except perhaps for the racketeer- 
ing, which exists, for the most part, only 
in the large cities. This explains why 
houses have doubled in price while auto- 
mobiles have decreased by one-half to 
two-thirds. Of all the major industries, 
construction is practically the only one 
that has failed to become mechanized. 

Can houses be manufactured like au- 
tomobiles are? This is discussed under 
the title “Houses at the Store,” p297. 
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Rich America 


F A NATION has plenty of land, build- 
| ing materials, tools, capital, and 

skilled labor, there seems to be no 
reason why that nation cannot provide 
good housing for all of its families. 

America does not lack land. If we 
estimate our population at 125,000,000, 
and allow 5 to a family, we could give 
each family one acre of land, and put 
the entire population of the United 
States in the state of Kentucky. Or, we 
could place each family in a one-family 
house on a 50 by 100 foot lot, and move 

the entire population of the United 
States to Connecticut. 

Materials essential to house construc- 
tion include the basic building materials 
such as lumber, building stone, limestone 
for the manufacture of cement, clay for 
bricks and tile, sand, gravel, and iron. 
Iron is particularly important in the 
construction of high buildings, but has 
not been widely used in small dwellings, 
except for hardware, nails, and the like. 
Recently, however, the small house of 
prefabricated steel material has been 
introduced, and it promises to become 
a serious competitor with lumber, 
stone, and brick in the construction of 
single-family houses. Other materials 
used in small house construction include 
rammed earth and adobe bricks, but 
these are of local and minor importance. 
Still other materials used in the construc- 
tion of homes, such as copper, rubber, 
lead, and zinc, are also used in the manu- 
facture of many other kinds of con- 
sumers’ goods. Therefore, the problem of 
providing these natural resources for the 
manufacture of houses is identical with 
the problem of providing them for the 
manufacture of other consumers’ goods. 

According to the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends [Recent 


Social Trends, McGraw-Hill, N. Y.. 


1933], America has enough mineral re- 
sources to supply all her present and 
immediate future needs. Not only is there 
plenty, but “the immediate outlook is for 
ample supplies available at a declining 
cost,’ and “the immediate social prob- 
lems growing out of the minerals seem 
less those of scarcity than of super- 
abundance.” This committee further 
points out that the depletion of our min- 
eral resources is being greatly retarded 
by “the accumulation of a working cap- 
ital of metal which passes first into fin- 
ished goods and then comes back in the 
form of scrap.” This stock of used metal 
tends to reduce the demand for primary 
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metal, and is now so large that it will 
supply the bulk of the world’s annual 
requirements of metal. 

The President’s Research Committee 
also reports a surplus of lumber produc- 
tion in America, but warns that “the 
surplus is of lumber production, and not 
of timber growth.” There is adequate 
lumber to supply present and immediate 
future housing needs, and increasing use 
of other materials in housing will make 
more secure the surplus of timber. 

There has never been any question as 
to the supply of such materials as build- 
ing stone, clay for bricks and gravel. 

Edwin G. Nourse and associates, in 
America’s Capacity to Produce | Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
1934], conclude that America has ade- 
quate natural resources to supply present 
and immediate future needs. Yet this 
study has been termed an underestimate 
rather than an overstatement of Amer- 
ica’s resources. The authors base their 
conclusions on: 


[1] the best available measures and estimates 
of the extent and quality of the land surface 
and of under-surface deposits; [2] evidence 
which points to an approaching stability of 
population rather than a continued rapid in- 
crease, and [3] a belief that as resources are 
depleted, science will be able to discover or 
invent new materials and processes. 


When land and building materials are 
available, labor is necessary in order to 
produce houses. The Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security [now Social Securities] 
in its 1934 report to the President, esti- 
mated that there were one and a half 
million unemployed in 1920; ten years 
later there were four and a half million; 
in 1932, twelve million; and in 1934 ten 
million unemployed. It is evident that 
America has had adequate labor re- 
sources to raise the standard of living. 

These figures concern labor in general. 
With special regard to workers in the 
building industries, on April 1, 1930, out 
of 2,402,106 workers 675,000 were un- 
employed, according to a report from the 


Shantytown— 
“home, sweet 
home” to mil- 
lions of Ameri- 
can citizens. 


Courtesy, Housing 
Studio Guild 


America Plans 


census of unemployment. The American 
Federation of Labor estimated the figure 
at 40 percent. Even in 1929, a year of 
supposed prosperity, 25 percent of the 
members of the building trades unions 
were unemployed, according to the 
Federation. The Brookings Institution 
in 1934 reported a surplus of men in 
each craft of the building trades. These 
figures indicate that America has ade- 
quate labor to produce better housing. 

Another thing is necessary to pro- 
vide housing—capital. Capital includes 
producers’ goods, such as construction 
machinery and money. The building in- 
dustry has never used machine methods 
to any great extent in the construction of 
small houses. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why it should not do so, for such 
methods have been widely used in other 
manufacturing industries, and in the con- 
struction of large buildings. Machines 
are now available for such manufactur- 
ing. As far as our general productive 
achievement is concerned, from 1925 to 
1929, according to the Brookings Insti- 
tution study, the rate of plant utiliza- 
tion in American industry as a whole 
was only 80 percent. 

The state of our transportation facil- 
ities is shown by a statement of the 
Brookings Institution: 

In 1929 we were not using track capacity 
beyond 40 or 50 percent, or rolling stock ca- 
pacity or terminal capacity, generally speaking, 
beyond 70 percent. Without any increase in the 
fixed capital invested in our transportation 
agencies, and with only a moderate increase 
in equipment and labor supply, our transpor- 
tation system could carry double the tonnage 
that was moved during the recent era of 
prosperity. 

There is also available in the country 
a great deal of capital waiting for a place 
of safe investment. The government 
could find no more important or eco- 
nomically beneficial project for the 
spending of government money than 
housing. Some housing experts point to 
the Postal Savings reserves of the gov- 
ernment as a possible source of housing 
funds lent at 3 percent interest. 

America is rich in everything it takes 
to produce good housing, yet millions 
continue to live in hovels and slums, 
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We Learn From Europe 


INCE THE WorRLD War, the United 
S States has succeeded in building 
not more than ten thousand dwell- 
ings which can be called modern, ac- 
cording to Catherine Bauer in Modern 
Housing. During the same time, a section 
of Europe including England, Germany, 
Holland, and other countries with a com- 
bined population approximately the same 
as that of the United States, has put up 
four and a half million modern dwellings. 
It seems likely that the American 
standard of living so highly praised by 
political orators is not so much higher 
than that of Europe as these orators 
would have us believe, especially as re- 
gards housing. From England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, France, Russia, and 
Austria comes information to substan- 
tiate this probability. Slums are a luxury 
which so far Rich America has been able 
to pay for at a great cost in money and 
in human life and health. But war-torn 
Europe discovered that she could afford 
no such luxury; as a consequence she 
has built several million sound, decent 
homes for her workers. 

“The government must subsidize hous- 
ing for the lowest income group,” has 
been the cry of American housing re- 
formers for many years. In reply, Amer- 
ican industry has shouted, “Government 
participation in construction is a viola- 
tion of American principles.” Europe, 
however, because of necessity, succeeded 
for a few years in getting away from the 
fear of government participation, and 
European governments have contributed 
both directly and indirectly to the con- 
struction of low-cost housing. As a result 
Europe has a great deal of modern hous- 
ing to show the world. 

Altho the leading powers of Europe 
were interested and active in the con- 
struction of low-cost housing prior to the 
World War, yet it was the War which 
brought about attempts to house lower- 
income classes on a large-scale basis. 

Before the War, 95 percent of build- 
ing in England was done by private busi- 
ness interests. After the War, however, 
these private construction companies 
found themselves unable to function, and 
the housing shortage had to be relieved 
thru the activities of government. Since 
1919, out of more than two million new 
dwellings in England and Wales, more 
than one-third have been built by pub- 
lic authorities and 20 percent more 
have been built thru government as- 
sistance. The government contributes 
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some $75,000,000 annually 
to these houses, which cost 
their inhabitants about 
$190 a year rent per dwell- 
ing unit. 

In Holland, from 1919 
to 1928, 450,000 dwellings 
were built and 40,000 old 
ones were condemned and 
torn down. Of these new 
dwellings, 44 percent were 
constructed with govern- 
ment assistance given in the 
form of loans to private en- 
terprise and outright sub- 
sidy. Between 1919 and 
1928 the government lent 
more than $250,000,000 to 
local authorities to be re- 
lent to housing companies 
or used by themselves for 
housing. The usual rate of 
interest was 434 percent. 
Rents in 1931 in Amster- 
dam for a small dwelling 
unit were as low as $2.75 a 
week. Holland and Eng- 
land are the two European nations that 
have undertaken slum clearance on a 
large scale. 

Germany has constructed about 
3,000,000 dwellings since 1919, of which 
80 percent were directly aided by some 
governmental agency. Of the total 
amount spent for housing by Germany 
from 1927 to 1931, 3 percent was pro- 
vided by the national government, 27 
percent by provincial governments for 
rural housing, and the other 70 percent 
by the cities. Altho much of the new 
housing is in modernistic multiple-family 
apartments, a housing policy begun in 
1931 favors small garden colonies with 
parks and subsistence gardens. 

About 45 percent of the 300,000 gov- 
ernment-assisted dwellings in France 
since the War were erected by the public 
housing offices and the local authorities. 
The government gives assistance, not 
only for housing the lowest income 
group, but also for constructing the 
“moderate” dwellings for those of 
slightly higher incomes. French building 
laws provide for the cooperative owner- 
ship of apartments, and special help 
toward ownership is given to families 
with children. 

Austrian housing accomplishments are 
for the most part in Vienna. From 1924 
to 1928, Vienna spent $60,000,000 to 
build 33,000 dwellings together with 





Courtesy, Housing Study Guild 
New Frankfurt, Germany: An air view of the Nidda 
Valley and the new suburb, Praunheim-Romerstadt. 


necessary community facilities including 
schools and laundries. Much of this 
housing was in the form of large apart- 
ment-blocks. Besides these apartments, 
Vienna has built 6000 one-family houses 
with gardens. Unfortunately, Vienna’s 
constructive housing policy was abol- 
ished with the Fascist uprisings of 1933, 
and many of the dwellings were actually 
destroyed by bombardments. 

From about 1919 to 1933, Russia, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries followed housing policies which 
America might do well to study. 

Public housing is now on the down- 
ward trend in most European countries, 
according to Catherine Bauer. Reaction- 
ary forces have repealed some of the 
progressive housing laws. In all Europe, 
Russia is the only country now carrying 
on a program of new housing construc- 
tion which is planned to raise the stand- 
ard of living of the masses of people. 
Positive housing achievements have been 
made during the past fifteen years, how- 
ever, in Europe, including the establish- 
ment of new standards, the creation of 
new methods, the development of new 
technics, and the use in some sort of con- 
crete form of new and creative ideas, 
which will be a gauge for future activity. 

America should profit by both the 
accomplishments and the mistakes of 
Europe. 





Cities That 


F A FAMILY builds 
| the finest house in 
the world among the 
foul odors, the revolting 
sounds, and the unpleas- 
ant sights of a slum or 
an industrial area, this is 
not good housing. Good 
housing requires not only house planning 
but neighborhood and city planning. 

The world has few, if any, large cities 
which were well-planned from the begin- 
ning and whose growth followed the plan. 
There are many newer suburbs and small 
cities and neighborhoods, however, in 
Europe and America, which have been 
well-planned from the beginning, and 
from these we learn of the promise which 
planning holds for the future growth of 
American cities. Many large cities of 
America now have planning commissions 
also that are influencing city develop- 
ment. 

Let us look at some of our best- 
planned communities—two in England 
and two in America. 

In the history of city planning, the 
name of an Englishman, Ebenezer How- 
ard, will be immortal as the father of 
the garden city. In 1903, his efforts re- 
sulted in the beginnings of Letchworth, 
England, about thirty-five miles from 
London, known as “the first great mod- 
ern experiment of city building.” How- 
ard’s definition of a garden city expresses 
the ideals of this new project: “A garden 
city is a town planned for industry and 
healthy living; of a size that makes pos- 
sible a full measure of social life, but 
not larger, surrounded by a permanent 
belt of rural land; the whole of the land 
being in public ownership or held in trust 
by the community.” 

Letchworth is such a town. It is 
planned for an ultimate population of 
30,000, but now has about 15,000 in- 
habitants. In general, the town is laid 
out on a circular plan, with a large park 
in the center containing the principal 
public buildings, and skirted by the main 
business street. One area is devoted to 
factories, and entirely surrounding the 
town is a permanent agricultural area. 

The noteworthy characteristics of 
Letchworth are: 


[1] It is large enough to possess the advan- 
tages of a city yet small enough to possess those 
of the small town. [2] It is largely self-suffi- 
cient, industrially and agriculturally. [3] The 
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Pedestrian underpass, 
Radburn, New Jersey 












America Plans 








Don’t Just Grow 


fact that the land is in public 
ownership allows no chance 
for speculation and the re- 
sulting skyrocketing prices 
and congestion. [4] What- 
ever increase in land values 
occurs because of the build- 
ing of factories and shops 
belongs to the community 
rather than to real estate speculators. [5] Be- 
cause the town was planned as a whole from 
the beginning, it is a true garden city with streets 
planned in harmony with the natural beauty. 





+ me 


Because of the success of Letchworth, 
another English town of the same sort, 
Welwyn Garden City, was built in 1920. 
It has a population of about 10,000 and 
has about fifty industries. 

Letchworth and Welwyn have had a 
great influence thruout the world, as 
shown by the many garden city associa- 
tions which have come into existence in 
nearly all countries. Two garden city 
planning ideas which certain American 
cities have adopted are: 

[1] The large block with a central common, 
and [2] the super-block built adjacent to a 
main traffic highway, but containing within 
itself only dead-end streets used only as drive- 
ways to the houses, thereby avoiding the 
excessive traffic thru a residence section. 

In 1923, Alexander Bing of New York 
City became interested in the English 
Garden City experiment, and began to 
promote the planning and building of 
cities in America. In cooperation with 
Clarence S. Stein and Henry Wright, Mr. 
Bing organized the City Housing cor- 
poration and built Sunnyside Gardens, 
Long Island. 
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The houses at Sunnyside are so 
grouped on the land within the blocks 
as to allow for maximum sunlight, 
beauty, and convenience. About 30 per- 
cent of the land is covered. In some of 
the first blocks developed, houses were 
built around the outer edge of the block, 
while the center was made into a park. 
Later, wide rectangular strips of lawn 
were planned at right angles to the street, 
and the houses were built to face these 
lawns instead of the street. 

The community has a three-acre rec- 
reation park for tennis, volley-ball, hand- 
ball, croquet, horseshoe, and baseball, 
with separate playgrounds for small 
children and older children. The park 
also provides small “allotment gardens.” 

The City Housing corporation next 
turned to the planning and building of 
Radburn, New Jersey, the first attempt 
in America to build an entire community 
pre-planned according to English garden 
city principles. The principle of the 
“super-block with dead-end streets” was 
utilized in Radburn with some changes 
to provide for the automobile. The su per- 
block is planned to be of a size which 
contains the population for one entire 
school. The houses face the park which 
is continuous thruout the entire super- 
block, and is traversed by walks but no 
roads. The house arrangement may be 
said to be “inside-out”; the front and 
back doors have changed places. In this 
arrangement, children need not cross any 
street to get to school. They can pass 
from one super-block to another thru 
an underpass, under the main street. 

The road to good housing is thru 
planned communities, not thru communi- 
ties that “just grow.” 


This is the “garden side” of a planned 
community, Radburn, New Jersey 
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HE UNITED STATES began later than 
other countries to show interest in 
housing, but for more than thirty 
years, with increasing understanding, 
the federal government has been dealing 
with the housing problem as a responsi- 
bility beyond the scope of private groups 
alone. 

In recent years the problem of hous- 
ing has assumed large proportions. In 
the first place, the cost of shelter ab- 
sorbs 30 cents out of every dollar that 
most American urban families earn in 
wages and small salaries, leaving an 
insufficient amount to cover all other 
needs including food, clothing, and med- 
ical care. 

In the second place, the depression 
virtually ended home construction and 
robbed many families of the ability to 
continue payments on their homes. As 
a result, homeowners and tenants, both 
rural and urban, were compeled to seek 
extraordinary service from the federal 
government. 

First federal aid to distressed home- 
owners was given under President 
Hoover in 1932 with the creation of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System oper- 
ating thru twelve regional Federal Home 
Loan Banks. This is a permanent credit 
reserve structure which makes longterm 
loans to its member banks on collateral 
consisting of first mortgages on homes. 
It has three other divisions: 

First, the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration |HOLC] established June 13, 
1933, as a part of President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. It has made longterm loans 
at low interest rates directly to distressed 
homeowners in danger of losing their 
homes. To date the HOLC has loaned 
approximately three billion dollars of 
emergency refinancing loans to about 
1,000,000 homeowners. 

Second, the Federal Savings and Loan 
System which charters and supervises 
home financing institutions in places not 
provided with adequate facilities. Thru 
these associations, the privilege of home 
ownership is opened at a lower cost to 
many thousands of families. 

And third, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation which in- 
sures the accounts of investors in certain 
types of mortgage-lending institutions 
to give security and confidence in saving 
and lending. 

Needs of the farmer for housing loans 
are met by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion [FCA], thru twelve Federal Land 
Banks, a Land Bank Commissioner, and 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. This gives a complete credit sys- 
tem for agriculture by making available 
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A New Deal in Homes 
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The swimming pool in one of the Carl Mackley houses, a PWA project, Philadelphia 


to farmers both longterm and shortterm 
credit. 

The National Housing Act, passed in 
June 1934, established the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration which insures loans 
made for reconditioning and moderniz- 
ing the house and for mortgages made 
by approved lending institutions. 

The foregoing acts and provisions 
were passed mostly for the benefit of 
lending institutions and homeowners. 
What of the millions of low-income 
American families who live in tenements 
and houses not fit for human habitation, 
among conditions that result in sickness, 
death, and crime? Government aid to 
this group of people has been the func- 
tion of the Housing Division of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration |PWA]. This 
Division plans, develops, and constructs 
demonstrations of good low-rent housing 
for low-income families financed partly 
by sixty-year loans and partly by out- 
right grant. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which has built a model town at Norris, 
rented to government employees, is 
demonstrating how to plan housing to 
give the maximum social and economic 
return to the community. 

Another agency designed to play a 
part in the government’s low-cost hous- 
ing program is the Resettlement Admin- 
istration which is planning developments 


of two types. In the first place this Ad- 
ministration has taken over the commu- 
nities set up by what was formerly the 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads of 
the Department of the Interior. These 
are rural communities to which indus- 
trial workers have been transferred, and 
where they support themselves partly by 
producing a portion of their own food 
and partly thru industrial employment. 
In the second place, the Resettlement 
Administration will initiate and plan 
projects for low-cost housing communi- 
ties in suburban areas adjacent to indus- 
trial centers. 

The diversified activities of federal 
housing agencies could lead to much 
confusion were they to function sepa- 
rately without regard to the aims, poli- 
cies, and operations of each other. 
Recently as an aid in coordination, the 
President authorized the establishment 
of the Central Housing Committee to 
serve as a Clearinghouse for plans and 
information on housing. The Committee 
is made up of representatives of the 
following agencies having major inter- 
ests in housing or housing finance: 


Farm Credit Administration, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, National Emergency Council, Public 
Works Administration, RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany, Resettlement Administration, Treasury 
Department. 
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States Consider Housing 


HOULD GOVERNMENT participate in 
the construction of low-cost hous- 
ing, or should such construction be 

left entirely to private industry? This 
has been one of the most hotly-contested 
issues related to the housing problem. 
Another problem is that of determining 
the responsibilities which should be as- 
sumed by the different divisions of gov- 
ernment—local, state, and national. 

The federal government has taken 
quite a large part in housing during the 
past five or six years. Along with federal 
action it has been necessary for states 
also to pass measures to enable them to 
cooperate with the national government 
and to take advantage of the financial 
aid offered by the latter. Prior to the 
activities of the New Deal, only two 
states—New York and California—had 
achieved outstanding housing accom- 
plishments. Since 1929, however, nearly 
all states have passed some sort of hous- 
ing legislation, and eleven states have 
passed significant measures in 1935. 

New York, in 1926, enacted a housing 
law which created a State Board of 
Housing with power to study housing 
conditions and to regulate housing cor- 
porations. The provision of the law 
under which the most significant accom- 
plishments have been made, is that which 
provides for the organization of limited 
dividend companies. 

This law recognizes two types of 
limited dividend housing companies, the 
public company which may exercise the 
power of condemnation, but may not sell 
or dispose of land acquired thru con- 
demnation except to another limited 
dividend company; and the private com- 
pany, which has no power of eminent 
domain, but has greater freedom to dis- 
pose of its property. 

Not only are the dividends of these 
companies limited by law to 6 percent, 
but they must also accept rents limited 
approximately to $11 per room per 
month, with some variation allowed for 
relative desirability of the house or 
apartment. Limited dividend companies 
that comply with these state require- 
ments are exempt from state taxes or 
fees, and in addition, cities may exempt 
the buildings and improvements from 
local taxation. 

Most of the accomplishments under 
this law have been achieved in New 
York City, among the most important 
of which is the cooperative apartment 
built by the Amalgamated Housing Cor- 
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poration, organized among workers in 
the textile and garment industries. 

Since the New York State Housing 
Board was created, only about 10,000 
apartments have been built under its 
supervision, according to Catherine 
Bauer in Modern Housing, because of 
the failure to arrange for a means of 
providing cheap credit. Those that were 
built are not adequate according to ac- 
cepted European standards, and they are 
not low enough in price to reach the 
lower-income groups. The New York 
law, however, has resulted in improve- 
ments in housing, in lower rents for a 
number of medium-income families, and 
in the establishment of higher housing 
standards. 

California’s most significant housing 
accomplishment was the result of her 
Veteran’s Farm and Home Purchase 
Act, which enabled more than 7500 war 
veterans to own their homes without 
extra expense to the taxpayers of the 
state. Under this act, a war veteran resi- 
dent of California may apply for a loan 
to purchase a farm or a home. The state 
limits its share of the cost of a farm to 
$7500, and of a home to $5000. The ap- 
plicant is required to pay 5 percent of 
the purchase price of a home as a down 
payment, or 10 percent of the price of 
a farm, and 5 percent more for the cost 
of administration. The remainder is 
amortized in equal monthly instalments 
extending over twenty years. This plan 
has been an outstanding success. 

If this plan is successful for veterans, 
why should it not be tried for great num- 
bers of other low-income families? Cali- 
fornia has shown that a state can help 
its citizens to home ownership, and that 
it can do a great 
deal in this direc- 
tion without any 
great additional 
expense to the 
taxpayers of the 
state. 

Other states 
have had in effect 
for some time 
laws which made 
some provision 
for housing activ- 
ity. Many states 
have now passed 
new laws and 
have created new 
housing authori- 
ties within the 
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two or three years in order to be 
eligible to receive federal money for 
housing. 

In 1933 and 1934, ten state legis- 
latures passed laws authorizing the cre- 
ation of housing authorities. These were: 


past 


New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Kentucky, South Carolina, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, and West Virginia. 
In 1935, up to August 1, eight other 
states passed such laws: Alabama, Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
and Tennessee. States which, prior to 
1935, passed legislation for the regula- 
tion of limited-dividend housing corpo- 
rations are: Arkansas, California, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, 
and Virginia. All these regulations were 
passed in 1932 to 1934, with the excep- 
tion of the 1926 New York law. 

Early in 1935, President Roosevelt 
requested the governors of the states 
whose legislatures were convening, to 
promote legislation which would assist 
the national administration in its hous- 
ing program. PWA attorneys prepared 
a model bill to serve as a basic draft, 
subject to modification in the light of 
the needs and laws of each state. Five 
states, Alabama, Colorado, Montana, 
North Carolina, amd Tennessee, used 
this model as a basis for their laws. 
Forty-four states, up to July 10, 1935, 
have passed laws regulating the partici- 
pation of financial institutions, such as 
banks, trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, building and loan companies, and 
so on, in the FHA program. 

Thus the federal government and 
nearly all the states have assumed re- 
sponsibilities in housing reform. 


Every state has its share of homes 
and neighborhoods such as _ these. 
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Courtesy, Housing Division, PWA 
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E HAVE already considered what 
might result if automobiles were 


built as houses are. Now let us 
consider what might result 7f Aouses were 
built as automobiles are. 

Suppose that houses were manufac- 
tured in a factory in portable units, all 
ready to assemble instead of being built 
on the site by hand; that these houses 
could be taken down and moved without 
great expense; that this system was well- 
developed; and that nearly all old, cum- 
bersome, immovable houses were re- 
placed by these new, prefabricated, port- 
able houses. 

Suppose that you have lived in one of 
these houses for ten years, yours having 
been one of the earliest to be made—a 
1935 model. It is now 1945, and you 
have decided to trade your old house in 
on a new one, so you go to the sales- 
rooms of Universal Dwellings, Inc., to 
look over their houses. 

There are many to choose from, each 
different in appearance and plan, but all 
made of the same materials from stand- 
ard, interchangeable units. Each house 
is built around a central unit of four sec- 
tions—kitchen, bathroom, utility, and 
heating-air-conditioning. Kitchen equip-, 
ment includes electric or gas range, dish- 
washer, refrigerator, sink, cupboards, and 
storage space. The bathroom section has 
a medicine cabinet, mirrors, lavatory 
large enough to bathe the baby in, toilet 
stool which hangs from the wall to allow 
cleaning underneath, bathtub, shower, 
and closet space. In the utility section is 
a laundry tub, electric washer, and wall 
ironing board. The heating-air-condition- 
ing unit contains a furnace adaptable for 
use with coal, gas, electricity, or oil, 
and an air-conditioning system to venti- 
late the house and keep the air warm 
in winter and cool in summer. 

Walls are manufactured from new 
earth-product compositions in unit pan- 
els of varying sizes, thus providing for 
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rooms of various heights. Several types 
of units are used, including the solid 
panel, window panel, glass panel, door 
panel, fireplace panel, and others. Similar 
panels with different finish are used for 
floor and ceiling. Panels are built into and 
supported by a sheet metal framework. 
Variety in house plan is obtained thru 
variation in arrangement of the construc- 
tion units. 

Suppose that you purchase the house, 
and arrange to rent a place for two weeks 
while workmen remove your old house 
and erect the new one. Setting up the new 
house requires just 5 days for 8 men 
working 5 hours a day. You are surprised 
to learn that the price of your new house 
is only half what your old one cost in 
1935. The salesman offers to show you 
thru the factory to explain the reasons 
for the low price. When you see that these 
houses are manufactured just like auto- 
mobiles are, you understand. The same 
system of endless conveyors carry ma- 
terials from one stage of manufacture to 
another thru a gauntlet of skilled work- 
men, each of whom performs a single, 
specific task. Old methods of construction 
required 750 man-hours of labor on the 
site; the new method requires 200. The 
saving in labor appears, on the face, to 
increase our unemployment problem. In 
fact, this is not the case; the lowered 
cost of houses means greater turnover, 
which will more than take up the slack. 

This story of busing a house at the 
store in 1945 is not so farfetched as it 
may sound to some. The above descrip- 
tion of the prefabricated house very 
nearly fits some of the houses now being 
manufactured. They are not yet made in 
large enough quantities to enable manu- 
facturers to sell them cheaply, but ma- 
chinery and materials for large-scale 


Courtesy, Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 


manufacture are available. As soon as 
these houses have been so perfected as 
to prove their economic, functional, and 
esthetic superiority, an insistent public 
demand will make their use general. 
These houses should be manufactured by 
limited dividend manufacturing com- 
panies in order to prevent exploitation 
of this field. 

Large-scale manufacture of prefabri- 
cated houses would entirely change our 
attitude toward land. The new movable, 
prefabricated house does not tie the 
owner to the land, because it can be taken 
apart and moved to a better site. 

Prefabricated houses may change the 
basis of land ownership. With a movable 
house, the owner has no more need of 
owning the lot than he has of owning the 
lot whére he parks his automobile. The 
city could own the lot, rent it to the home 
owner for a year or a lifetime. This sys- 
tem would eliminate land speculation, 
and would greatly reduce housing costs. 

Movable houses would change the tax 
system. House and lot are now taxed to- 
gether as real estate. They should be 
separated, and land taxed high and the 
house taxed low. If speculation is pre- 
vented, land valuations will remain low. 
High taxes on unimproved land will 
force it into use at reasonable prices since 
dealers cannot afford to hold it for specu- 
lative purposes. 

The prefabricated, movable house, 
with the help of the automobile, would 
increase the mobility of the labor supply. 
The owner need not hesitate to accept a 
better position in another community, 
because he will not be tied down to his 
home property—he can take his home 
with him. 


These prefabricated houses 
are near Washington, D. C. 





Courtesy, Architectural Forum 
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A Home of My Own 


OR MANY AMERICANS there is noth- 
ing which gives more happiness 
than the acquiring of ownership in 

a home, and the subsequent landscaping, 
gardening, and other activities of main- 
tenance. 

Home ownership is also desirable from 
the community standpoint. “If we could 
count on 75 percent of the popula- 
tion living in owned homes, we should al- 
ways have a safe majority with a social 
and financial stake in the neighborhood 
community,” states the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. “This would .. . be reflected 
in better understanding of local govern- 
ment ... better informed citizenry ... 
more stable and responsible electorate.” 

The prospective home owner must 
carefully acquire a great deal of informa- 
tion before he buys or builds a home. 
First he should ask, “Is it better for me 
to own or to rent?” If he is permanently 
located in a community, if he can easily 
finance purchase and maintenance, and 
if he enjoys the responsibilities that come 
with home ownership, then he should own 
a home. On the other hand, if his posi- 
tion is temporary or requires frequent 
moving, if financing a home purchase 
would be quite difficult, if commutation 
to and from work would require too much 
time, if he does 
not enjoy working 
around the house 
and lawn, then it is 
likely he will get 
more satisfaction 
from renting than 
from owning. 


“A charm from the 
sky seems to hallow 
us there, which sought 
thru the world is ne’er 
met with elsewhere.” 


Courtesy, Federal 
Housing Administration 
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On the whole, renting is probably as 
inexpensive as owning. In times of pros- 
perity or inflation, rents rise and renting 
costs more than owning; in times of de- 
pression or deflation, rents fall and rent- 
ing is less than owning because the owner 
still has to pay taxes, interest, and as- 
sessments, which are as high as ever. In 
general, a family should buy a home for 
the satisfactions of home ownership 
rather than with the idea of saving 
money or making a profit. 

Having decided to undertake home 
ownership, the home seeker should ob- 
tain all possible information about the 
purchase. In two areas especially he 
needs advice: [1] determining the 
quality of the purchase, and [2] ar- 
ranging a safe method of financing. 

The quality, not only of the house 
must be considered, but also of the lot 
and the neighborhood. A neighborhood 
should be selected with regard for its 
pure air; its plan and appearance; the 
character of its neighborhood life; its 
location to schools, shopping centers, and 
transportation; its streets, water supply, 
and sewage system; its recreational facili- 
ties; its deed restrictions and zoning laws. 

The home-site should be selected with 
regard to size, supply of sunlight and 
fresh air, location in relation to drain- 
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age, landscaping, sanitation, and pro- 
vision for recreation space for all mem- 
bers of the family. 

The house should be selected with re- 
gard to arrangement of rooms for family 
needs; quality of materials and construc- 
tion; its size, ventilation, sunlight, and 
illumination; its equipment for plumb- 
ing, heating, and cooling; its water sup- 
ply and provision for wastes; and the 
degree to which it meets safety stand- 
ards. 

The amount paid for the house and lot 
together should not exceed twice the 
annual income, and the cost of mainte- 
nance should not exceed 20 percent of the 
income, according to the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. At least 25 percent of the 
purchase price should be paid as a down 
payment, and allotments for payments 
of interest and principal on the mortgage 
should not exceed 25 percent of the 
income. Second mortgages should be 
avoided, if posible, because of their ex- 
cessive cost. The homebuyer should care- 
fully budget all items involved in home 
purchasing, such as principal and _ in- 
terest on the mortgage, taxes, insurance, 
jwater rates, and maintenance costs of the 
property. 

The most important thing is for the 
buyer to seek competent advice at every 
step. The bibliography at the end of this 
feature lists books containing detailed 
standards. 
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for Better Homes Q 








E HAVE SEEN that America has 

adequate resources, labor, and 

capital to produce all the houses 
Americans need, yet scarcely a start has 
been made. What are the next steps 
which should be taken? 

Since we have the production plant, 
what is needed is a stimulus to set it into 
motion and to produce houses; when 
houses are produced, further arrange- 
ments must be made to distribute them 
to those who need houses. Under our 
economic system, production and dis- 
tribution of goods take place in response 
to effective demand from consumers. Just 
as soon as it is discovered that consumers 
demand goods and possess sufficient in- 
comes to pay a cost-plus-profit price for 
them, producers begin to manufacture 
the goods in order to make a profit. 

There is a widespread demand for bet- 
ter housing, altho the great majority of 





families who demand it do not have 
money to pay for it. Because they cannot 
pay for it, producers do not bother to 
build it. In other words, good housing is 
not produced because the income-hous- 
ing-cost ratio is inadequate. In general 
the remedy for housing conditions is to 
increase the ratio of income to housing 
costs. This may be done by [1] increas- 
ing incomes; [2] decreasing the cost of 
other consumers’ goods so that a greater 
proportion of income can be spent for 
housing; [3] reducing the cost of 
housing. 

Any permanent solution of the housing 
problem must come thru a better dis- 
tribution of the national income. A dis- 
cussion of this would require an entire 
book on economics and must be omitted 
here. Likewise, decreasing the cost of 
other consumers’ goods is a matter of 
revising the entire economic system. 
Families however, may help themselves 
to better housing by budgeting their in- 
comes so that housing and other necessi- 
ties are purchased first. The opposite is 
often the case. A common sight, for ex- 
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Next Steps 


Toward Better Houses 


ample, is that of an expensive automobile 
parked by a dingy hovel. 

Immediate steps toward better housing 
lie mostly in the effort to reduce the cost 


of housing, which includes the following 
factors: 


[I] First cost of the house 
[A] Cost of the land 
[1] Cost due to desirability of loca- 
tion, and consequent demand 
[2] Cost of purchasing and market- 
ing, subdividing, etc. 
[3] Profits of the seller 
[4] Legal fees [abstracts, recording 
of titles, etc.] 
[B] Cost of building the house 
{1] Cost of architectural service 


In this modern 
and electrically- 
equipped kitchen, 
work is lightened 
and cleanliness 
easily achieved. 


Courtesy, 
Building America 


[2] Removing old buildings from 
the lot 
[3] Instalation of utilities services 
[4] Cost of material and labor 
[5] Cost of management of con- 
struction [profit to contractor, 
and the like] 
[II] Cost of financing 
[A] Interest rates 
[B] Fees and discounts 
[C] Cost of protecting lender from in- 
security of investment 
[D] Costs due to ignorance of buyer 
with regard to business methods 
[III] Cost of living in the house 
[A] Taxes and insurance 
[B] Cost of repairs and remodeling 
[C] Cost of current utilities services 
[D] Cost of management of the property 
[if rented] 
[E] Cost of transportation from home to 
place of work 
[F] Cost of depreciation of property 


Immediate remedies for housing con- 
ditions are found in reducing as many as 
possible of the foregoing costs without 
reducing incomes. Some possible general 
remedies are: 


[1] Careful regional planning will help to 
rectify the mistakes of the past and will enable 


a city to avoid these mistakes in the future. 
It will provide a decentralization of industry, 
hence also of workers, thus preventing further 
congestion. This will limit the demand for 
residence land and keep the price low. Planning 
will prevent wasteful development of needless 
subdivisions; it will prevent blighted areas thru 
zoning and deed restrictions; it will provide for 
efficient transportation routes, both automobile 
and railroad, so that in urban areas already 
built up, suburban life with easy commutation 
will be possible. 

[2] Modernization of the building industry 
will reduce construction costs. It will free the 
house from the bondage of the land thru pro- 
duction of the prefabricated, movable house, 
and hence will lower land costs. Efficient 
methods of marketing will reduce costs of dis- 
tribution; profits of many middlemen will be 
eliminated. The movable house will be better 
security for loans because, not being tied to the 
land, it will not be subject to the environmental 
influences which bring rapid depreciation. 

[3] A nationwide educational program on 
housing is necessary to arouse public opinion to 
the need for decent housing for all families, and 
also to educate consumers as to how to take 
care of good housing and to benefit most by it. 

[4] A program of participation in housing 
for national, state, and local governments should 
have two aims: [1] enlarging the group of 
consumers who present an effective demand for 
good housing, and [2] providing decent hous- 
ing for the lowest-income group who cannot 
present an effective demand. Government can 
continue to help by [1] providing long- 
term credit at low interest for home building 
and refinancing purposes; [2] guaranteeing 
home mortgages and loans; [3] revising the 
tax system to encourage use of land rather 
than speculation; [4] strengthening insurance 
laws to protect holders of insurance policies 
on homes; [5] setting up government power 
stations to serve as “yardsticks” to regulate the 
costs of utilities services; [6] encouraging de- 
centralization of industry; [7] encouraging 
limited dividend, and cooperative housing com- 
panies to construct housing; [8] passing en- 
abling acts [state government] to permit 
municipalities to carry on housing activities; 
[9] regulating sale and subdivision of raw 
land for residence purposes; [10] enacting 
municipal zoning ordinances and deed restric- 
tion laws to regulate the use of property and 
the type of buildings to be erected. 


The foregoing suggestions will reduce 
the costs of housing and thereby increase 
the group who can pay for it. There is 
another group who can never pay for 
decent housing. For humanitarian rea- 
sons and to protect society this group 
must be housed thru direct government 
action. Such action will not compete with 
private industry because there is no 
chance of profit in providing decent hous- 
ing for this group. This housing must be 
carried on by cooperative efforts of local, 
state, and national governments. 
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Teaching Housing in the Schools 


OUSING is an ideal problem to be 
used as an integrating center for 


the social studies. There is no 
social-economic problem of more impor- 
tance to the happiness of Americans. 
Materials for its realistic study are found 
in abundance in every community. It 
touches the life of every child and can 
easily be presented to attract his interest. 
It possesses aspects which can be pre- 
sented at all age levels. All phases of so- 
cial science have a direct relation to it. 
Housing furnishes content material out 
of which grow experiences in music, art, 
and language expression. 

Emphasis in teaching this unit should 
vary in each grade according to the in- 
terests, experiences, and abilities of the 
pupils. In the lower grades, home and 
family life is likely the best point of de- 
parture; in the intermediate grades, the 
relation of housing to community life; in 
the upper grades, the role of government 
in housing; and in the highschool the 
general social and economic problems re- 
lated to housing. In all grades the ap- 
proach should be thru the problems 
nearest to the lives of the pupils. Why 
do some children have to live in slums 
where they become diseased and are in 
danger of being burned to death? What 
has the government done to prevent the 
loss of my home thru foreclosure? What 
can I do to make my home a more pleas- 
ant place to live in? A consideration of 
these personal problems will lead to a 
study of their relationship to family, 
community, and national life. 

A teaching unit on housing should in- 
clude: 

Objectives and generalizations— The teacher 
should list the desirable knowledges and atti- 
tudes related to the housing problem so that 
pupils will be led to acquire them. 

The list would include such knowledges as 

[1] The facts about American housing con- 
ditions, particularly in the pupil’s own city; 
[2] the effects of bad housing conditions upon 
health and character; [3] why slums and 
blighted areas exist; and such attitudes as [1] a 
desire to make home more attractive; [2] an 
attitude of sympathy for people who live in the 
slums, and an interest in their welfare; [3] an 
appreciation for good home architecture; [4] 
a visit to the city zoning and planning com- 
mission to find the results of their survey. 

Among important objectives of the social 
studies is the ability to generalize. The teacher 
should study the articles in this unit, and from 
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each large topic list the two or three generali- 
zations which summarize the material under 
that topic. Generalizations from the first two 
articles in this unit include the following: 


[1] A nation’s standard of living is deter- 
mined, not by the possession of numerous non- 
essentials and luxuries, but by the possession 
and effective use of those things, such as good 
housing, which contribute to healthful and har- 
monious group life. 

[2] There exist in America a growing realiza- 
tion of the importance of housing to human 
welfare, and increasing activity on the part of 
many agencies to improve it. 

[3] A large majority of American families, 
both rural and urban, live in houses which are 
inadequate according to the minimum stand- 
ards set up by housing authorities. 

[4] Bad housing tends to prevent the de- 
velopment of good personality and character. 


Suggested approaches—In initiating the unit, 
the interest of pupils can best be aroused thru 
their own personal or community housing 
problems. Some methods of approach are: 

[1] An excursion to visit the slums or new 
housing projects of one’s own city. 

[2] Reports by members of the class on 
newspaper articles on housing conditions. 

[3] Reports by individuals who have seen 
prefabricated housing, or garden cities, or other 
housing features. 

Suggestions for correlation with school sub- 
jects—[1] Art—Drawing plans of houses; 
studying modern architecture; planning the 
interior furnishings and decoration of a home. 

[2] English or language—Making oral and 
written reports of visits to inspect housing; 
writing letters to national and state housing 
agencies to get information; holding debates on 
subjects such as the desirability of government 
participation in housing. 

Suggested activities thru which pupils 
achieve the objectives—[1] Write to General 
Houses, Inc., and other manufacturers of pre- 
fabricated houses for their catalogs and other 
literature. [2] Use the Real Property Inven- 
tory of your city [if you live in one of the 64 
cities in which such inventories were made in 
1933 by the U. S. Department of Commerce] 
as a basis for making maps and charts to show 
the relationship of bad housing to crime. 


Materials on Teaching 


Bruner, Herbert B. Some Suggestions for the 
Study of Modern Problems. Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 1934. 66p. 50¢. 

Davies, J. E. Extent to Which Housing and 
City Planning Are Treated in Courses of 
Study and Textbooks. Also Selected List of 
Courses of Study and Textbooks Which 
Treat Housing. Adams State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alamosa, Colo. 1935. Postpaid 15¢. 

Society for Curriculum Study, Inc. Building 
America, Special Edition on Housing. 425 
West 123rd St., N. Y. 1935. 28p. 25¢. 


Bibliographies 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. Bibliography on Building, Hous- 
ing and Construction. Washington, D. C., 
1933. Free. 

Chicago Social Surveys Bureau, Public Wel- 
fare Dept. Selected Bibliography on Hous- 


ing, Zoning, and City Planning in Chicago. 
Chicago, Ill. 1926. Free. 

Cincinnati Municipal Reference Bureau. Some 
References to Current Material on Housing. 
City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1932. Free. 

Detroit Public Library. A Selected List of Ref- 
erences on Slum Clearance and Low-Cost 
Housing. Detroit, Mich. January 1935. 

National Association of Housing Officials. A 
Selected Bibliography on Housing. 850 E. 
58th St., Chicago, Ill. 1935. 


Books 


Bauer, Catherine. Modern Housing. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, Mass. 1934. 330p. $5. 

Fortune, editors of. Housing America. Har- 
court Brace, N. Y. 1932. 155p. $2. 

President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership. Reports. Washington, 
D. C., 1932. 11 volumes, $1.15 each. 

Wood, Edith Elmer. Recent Trends in Amer- 
ican Housing. Macmillan, 1931. 297p. $3. 
Requests for information on housing activi- 

ties of the federal government can be directed 

to the U. S. Information Service, Washington, 

D. C. An excellent pamphlet is now available, 

entitled Services of the Federal Government to 

Home Owners and Tenants [with complete 

bibliography of government housing publica- 

tions]. 


Nearly every state, and many cities, 
have official housing commissions or au- 
thorities. Writing to obtain their publica- 
tions and find out about their activities 
would be a good project for pupils. They 
are listed in the 1935 Yearbook of the 
National Ass’n of Housing Officials. 

Organizations which publish informa- 
tion on housing include the Housing 
Study Guild, 101 Park Ave., New York; 
the Welfare Council of New York City, 
122 E. 22nd St.; the Better Housing 
League, 312 W. Ninth St., Cincinnati; 
the Metropolitan Housing Council, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago; the 
Philadelphia Housing Ass’n, 1600 Wal- 
nut St.; the Pittsburgh, Pa. Housing 
Ass’n at 401 Granite Bldg. 

The City Housing Corporation, 18 
East 48th St., New York, will furnish in- 
formation about Radburn, N. J., and 
Sunnyside, Long Island. Information 
about prefabricated houses can be se- 
cured from American Houses, Inc., 670 
Fifth Ave., New York, and General 
Houses, Inc., 220 S. State St., Chicago. 

For careful reading of the material in 
this feature and for valuable suggestions 
THE JOURNAL is indebted to Mrs. Helen 
Duey Hoffman, special representative, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board.., 
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The Teaching of Arithmetic I] 


The Story of an Experiment 


HIs 1s the second instalment of an 
article describing an experiment 
which has been carried out in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, since 1929. 
In the preceding section, which appeared 
in the November JOURNAL, Mr. Benezet 
explained that: In some schools of Man- 
chester, the only arithmetic in the first 
six grades was practise in estimating 
heights, areas, and the like; formal 
arithmetic was not introduced until the 
seventh grade. In tests given to both the 
traditionally and experimentally taught 


groups, it was found that the latter had — 


been able in one year to attain the level 
of accomplishment which the tradition- 
ally taught children had reached after 
three and one-half years of arithmetic 
drill. In addition, because the teachers in 
the experimental group had had time to 
concentrate on teaching the children to 
“read, reason, and recite,” these children 
developed more interest in reading, a 
better vocabulary, and greater fluency in 
expression, 


N THE FALL of 1933 I felt that I was 
I now ready to make the big plunge. I 
knew that I could defend my position by 
evidence that would satisfy any reason- 
able person. Accordingly, a committee of 
our principals drew up a new course of 
study in arithmetic. I would have liked 
to go the whole route and drop out all 
the arithmetic until we reached the 
seventh grade, for we had proved, in the 
case of four rooms, that this could be 
done without loss, but the principals were 
more cautious than I was and I realized, 
too, that I would now have to deal 
with the deeply rooted prejudices of 
the educated portion of our citizens. 
Therefore, a compromise was reached. 
Accordingly, on September 1, 1933, we 
handed out the following course of study 
in arithmetic: 

Grade I—There is no formal instruc- 
tion in arithmetic. In connection with 
the use of readers, and as the need for it 
arises, the children are taught to recog- 
nize and read numbers up to 100. This 
instruction is not concentrated into any 
particular period or time but comes in 
incidentally in connection with assign- 
ments of the reading lesson or with ref- 
erence to certain pages of the text. 

Meanwhile, the children are given a 
basic idea of comparison and estimate 
thru the understanding of such contrast- 
ing words as: more, less; many, few; 
higher, lower; taller, shorter; earlier, 
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later; narrower, wider; smaller, larger; 
etc. 

As soon as it is practicable the chil- 
dren are taught to keep count of the date 
upon the calendar. Holidays and birth- 
days, both of members of the class and 
their friends and relatives, are noted. 

Grade II—There is no formal in- 
struction in arithmetic. 

The use of comparatives as taught in 
the first grade is continued. 

The beginning is made in the telling 
of time. Children are taught to recognize 
the hours and half hours. 

The recognition of page numbers is 
continued. The children are taught to 
recognize any numbers that they natur- 
ally encounter in the books used in the 
second grade. If any book used in this 
grade contains an index, the children are 
taught what it means and how to find the 
pages referred to. Children will naturally 
pick up counting in the course of games 
which they play. They will also easily 
and without formal instruction learn the 
meaning of “half,” “double,” “twice,” 
or “three times.” The teacher will not de- 
vote any formal instruction to the mean- 
ing of these terms if the children do not 
pick them up naturally and incidentally. 

To the knowledge of the day of the 
month already acquired is added that of 
the names of the days of the week and of 
the months of the year. 

The teacher learns whether the chil- 
dren come in contact with the use of 
money at all in their life outside the 
school. If so, the meaning of “penny,” 
“nickel,” “dime,” and “dollar” is taught. 
In similar fashion, and just incidentally, 
the meaning and relation of “pint” and 
“quart” may be taught. 

Grade III—While there is no formal 
instruction in arithmetic, as the children 
come across numbers in the course of 
their reading, the teacher explains the 
significance of their value. 

Before the year is over the children 
will be taught that a “dime” is worth 10 
cents, and a “dollar” 10 dimes or 100 
cents, a “half dollar” 5 dimes or 50 cents, 
etc. They will learn that 4 quarters, or 
2 halves, are worth as much as one dollar. 

They add to their knowledge of hours 
and half hours the ability to tell time at 
any particular moment. The first in- 
struction omits such forms as 10 min- 
utes to 4; or 25 minutes to 3. They are 
first taught to say 3:50; 2:35; etc. In 
this connection they are taught that 60 
minutes make one hour. 


It is now time, also, for them to know 
that 7 days make a week and that it 
takes 24 hours to make a day. They are 
also taught that there are 12 months in 
a year and about 30 days in a month. 

The instruction in learning to count 
keeps pace with the increasing size of the 
textbooks used and the pages to which it 
is necessary to refer. Games bring in the 
recognition of numbers. Automobile li- 
cense numbers are a help in this respect. 
For example, the teacher gives orally the 
number of a car [of not over four digits] 
which most of the children are likely to 
see, and later asks for the identification 
of the car. Children are encouraged to 
bring to class their own house numbers, 
automobile license numbers, or telephone 
numbers and invite the class to identify 
them. 

The use of comparisons is continued, 
especially those involving such relations 
as “half,” “double,” “three times,” and 
t ike, 

Grade IV—Still there is no formal in- 
struction in arithmetic. 

By means of foot rules and yard sticks, 
the children are taught the meaning of 
inch, foot, and yard. They are given 
much practise in estimating the lengths 
of various objects in inches, feet, or 
yards. Each member of the class, for 
example, is asked to set down on paper 
his estimate of the height of a certain 
child, or the width of a window, or the 
length of the room, and then these esti- 
mates are checked by actual measure- 
ment. 

The children are taught to read the 
thermometer and are given the signif- 
icance of 32 degrees, 98.6 degrees, and 
212 degrees. 

They are introduced to the terms 
“square inch,” “square foot,” and “square 
yard” as units of surface measure. 

With toy money [or real coins, if 
available] they are given some practise 
in making change, in denominations of 
5’s only. All of this work is done men- 
tally. Any. problem in making change 
which cannot be solved without putting 
figures on paper or on the blackboard is 
too difficult and is deferred until the 
children are older. 

Toward the end of the year the chil- 
dren will have done a great deal of work 
in estimating areas, distances, etc., and 
in checking their estimates by subsequent 
measuring. The terms “half mile,” 
“quarter mile,’ and “mile” are taught 
and the children are given an idea of how 


: 
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far these different distances are by actual 
comparisons or distances measured by 
automobile speedometer. 

The table of time, involving seconds, 
minutes, and days, is taught before the 
end of the year. Relation of pounds and 
ounces is also taught. 

Grade V-B—There still is no formal 
instruction in arithmetic except that the 
children are asked to count by 5’s, 10’s, 
2’s, 4’s, and 3’s. This work is done men- 
tally at first with no written figures be- 
fore them, either on paper or on the 
blackboard. This leads naturally to the 
multiplication tables of 5’s, 10’s, 2’s, 4’s, 
and 3’s which, in this order, are given to 
the children before the end of the se- 
mester. 

With toy money, or with real coins if 
available, the children practise making 
change in amounts up toa dollar, involv- 
ing, this time, the use of pennies. 

The informal work of previous grades 
in the estimating of distance, area, time, 
weights, measure of capacity, and the 
like, is continued. The ability to guess 
ind estimate by games is developed. 
Each child in the class writes his esti- 
mate before these are checked up by 
actual measurement. 

The children compare the value of 
fractions and discover for themselves that 
‘4 is smaller than 12 and greater than 

1; 7. e., that the larger the denominator 
the smaller the fraction. This is illus- 
trated concretely or by pictures. 

Toward the end of the semester the 
children are given the book, Practical 
Problems in Mental Arithmetic, grade 
[V. The solution of these problems in- 
volves a knowledge of denominations 
which the children have not had and the 
use of tables and combinations which 
have not yet been taught to them. Never- 
theless, children with a natural sense of 
numbers will be able to give the correct 
answers. The teacher will not take time 
to explain by formula or tables the solu- 
tion of any problem to those who do not 
grasp it quickly and naturally. The pur- 
pose of the mental arithmetic book is to 
stimulate quick thinking and to get chil- 
dren away from the old-time method of 
using the fingers to do the work of the 
head. If some of the children do not 
grasp the problems easily and quickly, 
the teacher simply passes on, knowing 
that the power to reason will probably 
develop in them a year or two subse- 
quently. The one thing which is avoided 
is that children shall get the idea that a 
fixed method or formula can be used as 
a substitute for thinking. The problems 
listed under September, October, and 
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November are covered before the end of 
the semester. 

Grade V-A—The children are asked 
to count by 6’s, 7’s, 8’s, and 9’s. This 
work is done mentally without written 
tables before them, either upon paper or 
on the blackboard. After a time this leads 
naturally to the multiplication tables of 
6’s, 7’s, 8’s, and 9’s. The attention of the 
children is called to the fact that in the 
table of 9’s the second digit is always 
diminished by one [18, 27, 36, etc.| and 
the reason is explained that adding 9 is 
the same as adding 10 and taking away 1. 
In similar fashion it is shown that add- 
ing 8 is the same as adding 10 and tak- 
ing away 2, so that in the table of 8’s the 
second digit of each successive product 
is 2 less than the second digit of the 
product above it |48, 56, 64]. In similar 
fashion it is shown that adding 7 is the 
same as adding 10 and taking away 3. 
After the tables have been learned the 
teacher makes sure that the children 
know the products in any order; 7. eé., 
that it, is not necessary for the child to 
start at the beginning of the table and 
run thru until he reaches the product 
which he is asked to give. They learn that 
2 times 3 is always equal to 3 times 2. 

Children are given a little idea about 
the relative value of the fractions 2, 14, 
1/5, and 1/10. Concrete examples assist 
in this; e.g., when the children remember 
that 2 quarters are worth one half dollar, 
it is easy to show them that twice 4 
equals 14, or that twice 1/10 equals 1/5. 

The problems listed under December 
to June, inclusive, in the book Practical 
Problems in Mental Arithmetic, grade 
IV, are covered in the course of the se- 
mester. If the children do not grasp the 
problem quickly and easily, the teacher 
does not stop to explain the method or 
prescribe any formula for solution. Of 
course as new terms occur in the prob- 
lems [pecks, gallons, etc.] the teacher 
explains, incidentally, what they mean. 

Grade VI-B [20 to 25 minutes a 
day|—At this grade formal work in 
arithmetic begins. The first 108 pages of 
the Strayer-Upton Arithmetic, book ITI, 
are used as a basis. 

The processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division are taught. 
Care is taken to avoid purely mechanical 
drill. Children are made to understand 
the reason for the processes which they 
use. This is especially true in the case of 
subtraction. Problems involving long 
numbers which would confuse them are 
avoided. Accuracy is insisted upon from 
the outset at the expense of speed or the 
covering of ground, and where possible 


the processes are mental rather than 
written. Before starting on a problem in 
any one of these four fundamental proc- 
esses, the children are asked to estimate 
or guess about what the answer will be 
and they check their final result by this 
preliminary figure. The teacher is careful 
not to let the teaching of arithmetic de- 
generate into mechanical manipulation 
without thought. 

Fractions and mixed numbers are 
taught in this grade. Again care is taken 
not to confuse the thought of the chil- 
dren by giving them problems which are 
too involved and complicated. 

Grade VI-A [25 minutes a day|— 
The work of this grade is based upon 
Chapter II [pages 109 to 182] of the 
Strayer-Upton Arithmetic, book III, and 
the first 50 pages of book IV. 

Multiplication tables and tables of de- 
nominate numbers, hitherto learned, are 
reviewed. The teacher keeps in mind that 
the objectives to be gained are first of 
all reasoning and estimating, rather than 
mere ease in manipulation of numbers. 

Again, as in the previous grade, the 
children before beginning any problem, 
make an estimate [individually] as to 
what the answer ought to be and check 
the final result by the preliminary guess. 

Grade VII-B [25 minutes a day|— 
The assignment in the text is the latter 
part of Strayer-Upton, book IV, begin- 
ning with page 51. 

Tables of denominate numbers, in- 
cluding United States money, found in 
the rear of book IV are reviewed. In ad- 
dition to the table of linear measure, as 
given, it is taught that there are 1760 
yards in a mile, 880 yards in a half mile, 
440 yards in a quarter mile, etc. 

The teacher will omit any problems in 
the book which, because of the length of 
numbers involved, cause the child in 
using the four fundamental processes to 


lose sight of the reasoning process which, 


after all, is the main purpose of the 
problem. 

There is a great deal of work in mental 
arithmetic, involving the solution of prob- 
lems without reference to paper or black- 
board. This isfar more importantthan ac- 
curacy in the four fundamental processes. 

Grade VII-A [30 minutes a day|— 
The assignment in the text is the first 
one hundred pages of Strayer-Upton, 
book V, omitting the following pages: 
1-10, 28, 71-77. Wherever possible the 
work is done mentally. 

Note that most of the pages omitted 
in this grade reoccur in book VI. 

The practise of estimating the prob- 
able answer and checking the result with 
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this preconceived estimate is constantly 
followed. 

Again the teachers remember that abil- 
ity to reason the problem correctly is far 
more important than errorless manipula- 
tion of the four fundamental processes. 

Grade VIII-B [30 minutes a day|— 
The assignment in the text is the latter 
part of Strayer-Upton, book V, begin- 
ning with page 101 | omitting pages 127- 
34] and the first 32 pages of book VI. 

The practise of making a preliminary 
estimate or an approximation at the an- 
swer before attacking the problem is con- 
tinued. The ability to guess closely and 
promptly what the answer will be is one 
of the most important objectives to be 
gained from the study of arithmetic. 

Tables of denominate numbers are 
kept fresh in the minds of the children. 
The practise of estimating lengths, 
heights, and areas of familiar objects and 


Tuesday 


T was at the end of a period of friendly 
| but intense discussion, The manu- 
script—a preliminary draft of a chap- 
ter of the proposed Yearbook—had been 
vigorously attacked and as vigorously 
defended. With dramatic suddenness 
the author of the chapter announced: 
“Gentlemen, I believe that now I under- 
stand what the Commission wants. This 
mundane document of mine is nothing 
but ‘a piece of cheese.’ I will have a new 
chapter drafted by tomorrow.” This 
single incident typifies the spirit of the 
Commission that is preparing the 1936 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. Tuesday morning, Feb. 25, 
1936, at the St. Louis convention, this 
group will focus the attention of the Dept. 
upon the social studies curriculum. 


President A. J. Stoddard has asked the 
Commission to divide the Tuesday morn- 
ing session into two main parts. The first 
period of about an hour will be given 
over to Charles A. Beard, noted historian 
and political scientist, for a general dis- 
cussion of the social studies. The second 
part of the session will be in the nature 
of a panel discussion under the leadership 
of Chairman Charles B. Glenn. To add 
to the interest in the discussion, Presi- 
dent Stoddard is asking two superin- 
tendents who are not members of the 
Commission to serve on the jury-panel. 
It is hoped that these two persons will be 
able to ask more questions than the Com- 
mission will be able to answer. It is prob- 
able also that this friendly give-and-take 
will be far from one-sided. 
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the checking up by actual measurement 
is constantly kept up. 

Grade VIII-A | 30 minutes a day|— 
The text for the grade is book VI of the 
Strayer-Upton series, beginning with 
page 35 and omitting the following 
pages: 36, 46-8, 57-9, 80-2, 92-3, 104, 
158-188, 194, 203-4, 206-8. 

The work of this grade must neces- 
sarily be a summary of everything that, 
has been learned in arithmetic, but, 
above all, the ability to approximate and 
estimate in advance the probable an- 
swer is kept as the important objective. 

The children are shown reasons for 
the various processes employed; why it 
is that a correct answer is obtained in the 
division of fractions by inverting the 
divisor and multiplying, etc. The ability 
to read problems intelligently and ex- 
plain how they should be attacked is far 
more important than the ability to add 





The scope of the forthcoming Year- 
book is such as to include many of the 
questions which perplex superintendents 
with regard to a modern social studies 
curriculum, What is the role of the school 
in American society? How should the 
social studies be taught today? Is there 
a place for the discussion of controversial 
issues? What criteria should be used in 
the selection and organization of the con- 
tent of the curriculum? How should the 
outcomes be evaluated? What provision 
should be made for continuous curricu- 
lum revision? 


2th 





large columns of figures without an error. 

The teacher will bear in mind that a 
great deal of work in mensuration | pages 
88 to 100 inclusive] will be difficult for 
some pupils to understand. Of course this 
work is really using geometrical formulas 
without giving the geometrical reasons 
why they work, and some children will be 
unable to grasp the meaning of it all. It 
will be found worthwhile to have models 
in class and to perform experiments like 
filling a cylinder with water from 3 times 
the contents of a cone of equal base and 
altitude, etc. 

Again as much of the work as possible 
is done mentally. Problems are chosen to 
illustrate principles and give practise in 
reasoning rather than practise in the 
manipulation of large figures or compli- 
cated fractions—L. P. Benezet, super- 
intendent of schools, Manchester, N. H. 

[To be concluded | 


Morning at St. Louis 


The Commission on the Social Studies 
Curriculum was officially announced at 
the Cleveland Convention in 1934. The 
Yearbook resulting from their efforts will 
be mailed to all paid-up members of the 
Department of Superintendence shortly 
before the St. Louis convention. The 
members of the Commission include: 
Chairman Charles B. Glenn, Charles A. 
Beard, Herbert B. Bruner, Leslie A. 
Butler, George S. Counts, Frank N. 
Freeman, Leonard V. Koos, Paul T. 
Rankin, Virgil Stinebaugh, Ralph W. 
Tyler, and Howard E. Wilson. 
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Educational Policies Commission 


A Statement Concerning Its Organization 


HE HISTORY of the National Education 

Association has been enriched thruout by 

the work of its great Commissions. The 
Association, and the Department of Superin- 
tendence, herewith announce the appointment 
of an Educational Policies Commission which 
is to undertake a task of vital significance. 

The experiences of the Joint Commission in 
dealing with the emergency problems of the 
depression showed us all clearly that piece- 
meal planning of American education is en- 
tirely inadequate to presentday and future 
needs; that educational statesmanship can now 
be content with no less than the planning of a 
careful longterm program that will merit the 
united support not only of the profession but 
of the parents of the children who comprise 
America’s schools. 
Only by such a program of action can edu- 

cation make its most effective contribution to 
our evolving democratic society. 


[I] Purposes of the Educational Policies 
Commission— 


[1] To stimulate thoughtful, realistic, long- 
term planning within the teaching profession 
on the highest possible level, looking toward 
continued adaptation of education to social 
needs. 


[2] To appraise existing conditions in edu- 
cation critically and to stimulate educational 
thinking on all levels so that desirable changes 
may be brought about in the purposes, pro- 
cedures, and organization of education. 


[3] To consider and act upon recommenda- 
tions from all sources for the improvement of 
education. 


[4] To make the best practises and proced- 
ures in education known thruout the country 
and to encourage their use everywhere. 


[5] To develop a more effective under- 
standing and cooperation between various or- 
ganized groups interested in educational im- 
provement. 


[II] Membership and organization of the 
Commission—The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has been created for a five-year period 
and consists of 15 members, four of whom are 
exofficio and eleven appointed. The exofficio 
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members are the President of the National 
Education Association, the President of the 
Department of Superintendence, the Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 


In addition to the appointed members, the 
United States Commissioner of Education and 
the President of the American Council on Edu- 
cation have been requested to serve as advis- 
ory members and invited to attend all meet- 
ings of the Commission. 


The Educational Policies Commission will 
elect a chairman, a vicechairman, and other 
officers if deemed desirable. 


[III] Activities of the Commission—The 
Educational Policies Commission is empow- 
ered to hold meetings, call conferences, con- 
duct studies, adopt such procedures as may 
be necessary to the accomplishment of its 
purposes, 


The membership of the Commission follows: 


Appointed members—Cornelia S. Adair, prin- 
cipal, Franklin School, Richmond, Va.; Lotus D. 
Coffman, president, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; J. B. 
Edmonson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Frederick M. Hunter, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene; Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; 
John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; John A. Sexson, supt. of schools, Pas- 
adena, Calif.; Payson Smith, state commissioner 
of education, Boston, Mass.; George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Willis A. 
Sutton, supt. of schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Advisory 


members—United States Commis- 


sioner of Education, J. W. Studebaker, U. S. 


Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; President 
of the American Council on Education, George F. 
Zook, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Ex officio members—President of the National 
Education Association, Agnes Samuelson, state 
supt. of public instruction, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association, Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; President of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, A. J. Stoddard, 
supt. of schools, Providence, R. I.; Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Superintendence, 


S. D. Shankland, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- -° 


ington, D. C. 
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NEA Committees at Work 


Committee on Academic Freedom 


Prrcances AGNES SAMUELSON 


an- 


nounces the appointment of the 
members of the Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom as follows: 


Henry Lester Smith, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Indiana, chairman 

Mildred Babcock, teacher, Westwood, N. J. 

William H. Kilpatrick, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Emily Tarbell, teacher, Journalism and 
Speech, Vocational High School, Syracuse, 
1 Fal & 

Ruth West, teacher, Social Studies, Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash. 


This Committee was appointed in 
response to the following resolution 
adopted at the Denver Convention: 


Academic Freedom—The National Education 
Association believes that administrators, teach- 
ers, and schools should have full opportunity 
to present differing points of view on any and 
all controversial questions in order to aid stu- 
dents to adjust themselves to their environ- 
ment and to changing social conditions. The 
National Education Association is instructed 
to appoint a Committee on Academic Freedom 
of five members, three of whom shall be class- 
room teachers. The duties of this committee 
shall be as follows: 

[1] To make known to teachers and other 
friends of education any proposed legislation 
against freedom in teaching and to take the 
necessary steps to combat such legislation. 

[2] To investigate and to report upon cases 
of discharge of teachers in violation of the 
principle of academic freedom. 

[3] To seek public support for the right of 
teachers to academic freedom. 

{4] To assist in every way efficient teachers 
deprived of their positions in violation of the 
National Education Association principle of 
academic freedom as embodied in part II of 
the platform. 

[5] To cooperate with other reputable and 
recognized national organizations which are ac- 
tively engaged in maintaining the principle 
of academic freedom. 


Other Committees at Work 


Articles appearing in THE JoURNAL 
for October and November discussed 
briefly the work of these committees: 
Tenure Committee; Committee on 
Amending Charter; Committee on By- 
laws and Rules; Committee on Discrimi- 
nation in Appointing Teachers. 

Other committees of the Association 
are engaged in the activities indicated: 


Economic Status of the Teacher—This 
committee completed one major phase of 
its task when it presented at Denver a 
survey of the economic transactions of 
a group of city school teachers during 
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the year 1932-33. B. R. Buckingham, 
Boston, Massachusetts, was chairman of 
the Committee until that time. The com- 
mittee is now planning to conduct a 
survey of the economic status of rural 
teachers. William McKinley Robinson, 
Kalamazoo State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is the new chair- 
man. 

Horace Mann Centennial Celebration 
—The purpose of this special committee 
is to plan for the celebration in 1937 of 
the Hundredth Anniversary of Horace 
Mann’s selection as the first state com- 
missioner of education in the United 
States. The chief school officer in each 
state has just been appointed to this 
committee in addition to others previ- 
ously appointed. Payson Smith, Massa- 
chusetts state commissioner of educa- 
tion, is chairman. 

Legislative Committee—This commit- 
tee is drafting a bill on permanent fed- 
eral aid to education for presentation to 
Congress in the coming session. Sydney 
B. Hall, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Virginia, is chairman. 

Social-Economic Goals—This commit- 
tee is continuing its work under the 
chairmanship of Fred J. Kelly of the 
United States Office of Education. It has 
already presented a report which pro- 
posed to the Association desirable social- 
economic goals. [See THE JourNAt for 
January 1934.] The committee is now 
preparing materials showing how school 
systems may contribute to the achieve- 
ment of the social-economic goals pro- 
posed. 

Committee to Cooperate with the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools—N. C. Newbold, state director 
of negro education for North Carolina, 
chairman. The purpose of this committee 
is to promote interracial goodwill. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education—Thomas D. Wood, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, chair- 
man. This committee is giving construc- 
tive service in conducting research, pre- 
paring reports, and disseminating knowl- 
edge for improving the health of school 
children and of teachers. 

Committee on International Relations 
—Annie Carleton Woodward, Somerville, 
Massachusetts, chairman. The function 
of this committee is to encourage a better 
internatiorfal understanding thru educa- 
tion. 

Joint Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Library Association—Edith A. Lathrop, 


Associate Specialist in School Libraries, 
U. S. Office of Education, chairman. 
Among the projects on which this com- 
mittee is working are a statement of 
school library essentials, a pamphlet on 
research problems in the school library 
field, and investigation of the possibility 
of making nationwide recommendations 
regarding school library records and re- 
ports, 

Joint Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers—Mtrs. B. 
F. Langworthy, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, chair- 
man, One of the principal functions of 
this committee is to encourage close co- 
operation between state teachers associa- 
tions and the state parent-teacher organ- 
izations. 

National Commission on the Enrich- 
ment of Adult Life—James A. Moyer, 
state director of university extension for 
Massachusetts, chairman. Among other 
projects, this Commission prepares valu- 
able pamphlets on adult life. 

Resolutions Committee—Amy H. Hin- 
richs, principal, Audubon School, New 
Orleans, La., chairman. The report on 
resolutions to be presented at the Port- 
land meeting will be prepared by this 
committee. 

Committee on Retirement Allowances 
—M. Emma Brookes, principal, Miles- 
Cranwood Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman, This committee is constantly 
studying significant developments in 
state teache: retirement legislation. It 
works to extend and improve retirement 
allowance facilities thruout the United 
States. 

Committee of Seven on Reorganization 
of the National Education Association— 
E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Houston, Tex., chairman. The 
purpose of this committee is indicated 
by the following excerpt from the Resolu- 
tion of the Representative Assembly 
which created it in 1934: “The National 
Education Association has been carried 
on for years under a cumbersome plan 
of organization. It is generally believed 
that there are too many boards, commit- 
tees, trustees, and directors whose duties 
overlap.” 

Future issues of THE JourRNAL will 
carry further information regarding the 
work of Association committees. More 
complete accounts of the activities of the 
Association’s committees for 1934-35 
may be found in the 1935 Volume of Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings. 
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Notes 


P [: EACH MEMBER Of the National 
Education Association, to our grow- 
ing family of JouRNAL readers, and 

to the host of friends of the teaching pro- 

fession, the headquarters staff and offi- 
cers of the Association send heartiest 

Christmas greetings and best wishes to- 

gether with the hope that the Christmas 

spirit may abide in each of your lives. 

Secretary Givens’ western trip— 
Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens 
left Washington on October 20 for an 
extended field trip thru the West. He 
returned to the headquarters office on 
November 13. During the course of the 
trip, Mr. Givens addressed the Chey- 
enne, Wyo., Teachers Association; the 
Utah State Education Association; the 
Montana State Education Association; 
the District Institute held at Ely, Nev.: 
the Oakland, Calif., Forum; the Bay Sec- 
tion of the California Elementary Princi- 
pals Association; educational leaders of 
southern California; the San Diego 
Teachers Association; and the Arizona 
Education Association. Secretary Givens 
also held numerous conferences with local 
and state groups concerning the prob- 
lems of professional organization. 

NEA enrolments for 1935-36 re- 
ceived up to October 31 were approxi- 
mately 8000 ahead of the same date 
last year. During October, 43 new NEA 
life members were enroled. 

The Hall of Fame—-The November 
1935 JOURNAL, pages 249-56, presented 
a special feature, “Our American Heri- 
tage of Leadership.” Busts and descrip- 
tive legends of those Americans repre- 
sented in the Hall of Fame, New York 
University, were presented. JOURNAL 
readers will be interested to know that 
three additional members have been 
added to the Hall of Fame. William 
Penn, founder of Pennsylvania; Simon 
Newcomb, mathematician and astrono- 
mer; and Grover Cleveland, twice 
President of the United States, were 
elected in the eighth quinquennial elec- 
tion. 

The Journal Index for 1935 will be 
available early in January. The Index 
is sent to all $5 members and to other 
members who request it. For reference 
or in binding JouRNAL issues, the Index 
is indispensable. 

Integration of professional forces 

~The need for a closer integration of 
our professional forces has become in- 
creasingly apparent during recent years. 

The effectiveness of state associations 

depends somewhat on the extent to 
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and Announcements 


which they are related to their local as- 
sociations as well as on the work of a 
strong national association. The success 


aa SAMUELSON ON THE 
AIR—Thru the courtesy and co- 
operation of station WHO, Des 
Moines, the National Education As- 
sociation is having a fifteen-minute 
broadcast period, ‘““News and Views 
of the NEA,” on the first Sunday 
of each month. President Samuel- 
son is the speaker on these pro- 
grams, the next of which will be 
heard December 1. The time is 
10:45 p. m., Central Standard Time; 
station WHO operates on 1000 
kilocycles. 








of the national association likewise de- 
pends to a large extent on the success 
of the state associations and on the inti- 
macy of its relationship to the state 
associations. The following portion of 
the report of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association’s Committee on NEA 
Relationships suggests several signifi- 
cant items which will be of interest to 
leaders in other states who are working 
in this important field of integration: 


NEA Relationships Committee—We rec- 
ommend four lines of cooperation between our 
state association and the National Education 
Association for the present year: 

[1] Uphold the hands of the Executive Sec- 
retary of the NEA, Willard E. Givens. 

[2] Name at an early date our full state dele- 
gation to the summer meeting of the NEA. 

[3] Attempt to increase the number of affili- 
ated local associations. 

[4] Have each local association represented 
at the summer meeting. 

The membership of the committee consists 
of Harry W. Langworthy, superintendent of 
schools, Gloversville, N. Y., chairman; H. 
Claude Hardy, superintendent of schools, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent 
of schools, Binghamton, N. Y.; Arvie Eldred, 
executive secretary, New York State Teachers 
Association, Albany, N. Y. 


Education in lay magazines— 
Varying interpretations of the schools 
and school problems are reaching the 
public thru the current magazines. Re- 
cent articles include the following: 


Brought Up to Do Something, by Margaret 
Culkin Banning. Nov. Ladies Home Journal. 

March of the Children Under Dictators, by 
Eunice Fuller Barnard. Oct. 20 New York 
Times Magazine. 

The Little Red Schoolhouse at Least Is Work- 
ing Overtime, by Helen Christine Bennett. Nov. 
Cosmopolitan. 


The Higher History, by Heywood Broun. 
Oct. 9 Nation. 
Who’s Standardized? by Dorothy J. Colburn. 


Nov. Scribner’s. [Comparing British and Amer- 
ican education.] 


Social Maturity: Year by Year Tests. Nov. 2 
Literary Digest. 


Cherubs at School, by Anne C. Phillips. Nov. 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Parents Versus Non-parents, by Gilbert 
Seldes. Nov. Scribner’s. 

What I Want Education to Mean, by Mrs. 
George B. Simmons. Nov. Good Housekeeping. 


Ferment in the Colleges, by James Wechsler. 
Oct. 16 New Republic. 


Schools which are 100 percent in mem- 
bership in the National Education As- 
sociation are receiving, as a gift of ap- 
preciation from the Association, a copy 
of Education in Lay Magazines, from 
which the above titles have been chosen. 

Every child should be taught how 
to open and maintain a postal savings 
account. 

Gleanings from state education 
journals: Middletown class turns to 
city planning—A group of sixth-grade 
pupils of the Mulberry Street School, 
Middletown, N. Y., in connection with 
their health work, have become inter- 
ested in civic planning. In their study 
of the city, a vacant lot, long a health 
and fire hazard, stirred them to action. 
They made a model of the lot showing 
a long stretch of exposed sewer pipe, 
heaps of rubbish, ashes, garbage and 
refuse, animal carcasses, tin cans and 
other litter, poison ivy areas, etc. They 
also constructed a model showing a pro- 
posed development of the lot as a muni- 
cipal playground with swings, teeters, 
slides, and other equipment. Letters 
condemning the lot and describing ways 
of improving conditions accompanied 
the models. The mayor was much im- 
pressed and promised to take up the 
matter with the common council.—New 
York State Education, Oct. 1935. 

The Story of Texas—A _ successful 
curriculum program was carried out last 
year in the Latexo, Tex., schools. W. G. 
Luce writes about it in the Texas Out- 
look, Oct. 1935. The essentials of Texas 
geography and government were put 
into a unit called “The Story of Texas.” 

The Virginia Journal of Education 
[Oct. 1935] refers to a “follow-up” study 
of Boston highschool graduates for 1917- 
34 for a year following their graduation. 
The results show that: 


Up to 1930—boys seeking further edu- 


cation ... a ted: . 30% 
boys unemployed ........ 2% 
boys employed .......... 68% 


The Journal of the National Education Association 
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After 1930—unemployment rose to about 25% 
Up to 1930—girls seeking further edu- 


cation 30% 
girls staying home or marry- 
ing 3% 
girls unemployed 1% 
girls employed 66% 
After 1930—unemployment rose to about 35% 


Safety education brings results—Tulsa 
Schools will use motion pictures this year 
in attempting to repeat the record of last 
year when not a Tulsa child was killed 
by an automobile accident. Movies of the 
hazards, showing traffic and children 
crossing the street are being taken at each 
school. There will also be pictures of stu- 
dents crossing the streets in the safest 
manner. Children will be given lectures 
on these methods when the films are 
shown. Twenty-eight special officers are 
on duty at school street crossings to di- 
rect traffic and lead children across the 
streets—Oklahoma Teacher, Nov. 1935. 

A worthwhile project—Early last 
spring the boys of the Bremer School, 
Minneapolis, under the direction of Pot- 
ter J. Brandmill, planted a garden of 
two and one-half acres of land on the site 
the schoolboard has secured for the Lind 
School. The results so far this fall show 
a total of 900 heads of cabbage, 550 
bushels of squash, 20 bushels of tomatoes, 
50 bushels of onions, not to mention 
sweet corn, rutabagas, beets, cucumbers, 
etc. The boys have had the experience 
of selling $22 worth of produce, and with 
the help of Mrs. Fifield, who is in the 
kitchen at Bremer, they have stored away 
100 quarts of cucumber pickles and 200 
quarts of tomatoes to be used to help out 
on lunches during the winter. They are 
now working in shifts at the garden, dig- 
ging potatoes, loading trucks, and getting 
the soil ready for next year’s garden.— 
Minnesota Journal of Education, Oct. 
1935. 

Palmer Township |Pa.|, with the com- 
bined efforts of the three PTA’s, carried 
out a dental program with great enthusi- 
asm last year. Ninety-four percent of all 
defects were corrected. This year the pro- 
gram has been expanded to take care of 
teeth, tonsils, and those needing glasses. 
The associations have endorsed the 10- 
point plan to save eyesight as advocated 
by Lester K. Ade, superintendent of 
public instruction —Pennsylvania School 
Journal, Nov. 1935. 

Holding power of South Dakota 
Schools—While the total elementary 
school enrolment in South Dakota in- 
creased only 26 percent from 1905 until 
1934, the number of 8th-grade graduates 
increased 725 percent. In 1934 there were 
13,461 pupils graduated from the 8th 
grade as compared with 1632 in 1905. 
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During this same period the enrolment 
in elementary schools increased from 
103,766 to 130,531—R. W. Kraushaar 
in South Dakota Education Association 
Journal, Nov. 1935. 

The Georgia Education Journal for 
October 1935 contains an interesting ac- 
count [by Rosa U. Hammond] of an 





lw MurpnHy, national commander of the 
American Legion, which cooperates each 
year with the NEA in sponsoring American 
Education Week. 


English project carried out in the Rome 
Highschool. Instead of requiring a long 
term paper from each member of the class 
every senior who studied American litera- 
ture was asked to concentrate upon one 
author, that is, to read every article he 
could find in books, newspapers, and 
magazines upon his subject. Also to get 
or draw as many pictures as he could for 
his manuscript. ... Much of the material 
was obtained from reading the subject’s 
original letters, autobiographies, and 
works, and from interviews. After all the 
work had been typewritten, it was placed 
in attractive stiff back folders with the 
title of the work and the author printed 
on the back. This project not only added 
additional information on contemporary 
American authors to the school library, 
but taught the students how to write and 
compile short booklets. 

Another worthwhile English project is 
that described by Mary G. Breton in The 
Connecticut Teacher, November 1935. 
The freshman English classes of Sey- 
mour, Connecticut, Highschool for the 
past three years have tried this experi- 
ment: The classroom is turned into an 
imaginary radio broadcasting studio. 


Among the presentations are short plays, 
impersonations, recitations, news flashes, 
current events, travel talks, and the like. 
This imaginary radio studio is an aid to 
students who are reluctant to speak 
before an audience. 

The Wisconsin legislature has recently 
added conservation to the school curricu- 
lum. One piece of pioneering work in 
Wisconsin, which other states might well 
follow, is the establishment of school for- 
ests, as educational and conservation 
projects. They can, as the years go on, 
become a source of financial support to 
the school. A normal school forest, the 
first of its kind in Wisconsin to be asso- 
ciated with teacher training, was dedi- 
cated recently at the Rusk County Nor- 
mal school. The number of school forests 
in Rusk County is now 43. The 40-acre 
forest of this normal school will be used 
as an outdoor classroom for nature study. 
A nature trail will be established along 
which trees and shrubs will be labelled 
by name. About 30,000 trees will be 
planted by students and relief labor this 
fall.—Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Oct. 1935. 

Have you moved?—Postal rules 
make it essential that your address on 
Journat records be complete and cor- 
rect. Members are requested to report 
promptly change of address, sending old 
as well as new to the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

“Our American Schools” radio 
program is presented by the National 
Education Association each Wednesday 
evening 7:30-7:45 p.m., EST, over the 
red network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. A calendar of topics for 
the next three months follows: 


December 4—A Toast to the Teacher: Trib- 
utes of outstanding Americans to the teacher 
who helped them most. 

December 11—School Leaders at Work: Dis- 
cussions from the Conference of State School 
Superintendents and Commissioners held at 
Washington, D. C. 

December 18—A Stable Teaching Profession: 
The purposes of teacher tenure and its progress 
in the United States. 

January 8—When Teaching Days Are Over: 
The need for teacher retirement and illustrations 
of good retirement legislation. 

January 15—A Trained Teacher for Every 
Child: Progress toward higher qualifications 
for teachers; how it affects teachers, pupils, 
and taxes. 

January 22—Pedagogs and Purse Strings: 
The economic status of the teacher and ways 
to improve it. 

February 5—Schools and Taxes: What the 
school offers for the tax dollar; budgeting for 
the school in the future. 

February 12—Equality of Educational Op- 
portunity: The need for federal aid to schools; 
history of the movement; social mobility; the 
school and the citizen. 
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EUGENE FIELD 


19351936 


SLOGAN—“BKro* Your School 


ject—The Home as a Cultura) Ce: 
ter for the Child 


iin 1935-36 program of the parent-teacher 
association of the Eugene Field Elementary 
School, Maryville, Missouri. The slogan of this 
PTA is “Know your school.” 


February 19—Uncle Sam and His Nephews’ 
Schools: The provisions of the federal aid bill 
before Congress. 

February 26—School Leaders at St. Louis: 
Reports of the 66th Annual Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


“Our American Schools” is also pre- 
sented each Saturday morning at 11:00 
A.M. EST under the direction of Florence 
Hale. 

As professional organizations, we 
must state our faith plainly and defend 
not only our profession but democracy 
itself by insisting on freedom of thought 
and freedom of instruction—J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Important notice—The banquet of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals will take place on Monday 
evening, February 24 [instead of Tues- 
day, February 25, as formerly an- 
nounced | at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 
Reservations should be made thru Isa- 
bel Tucker, 3412 Shenandoah Ave., St. 
Louis. 

The World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., will begin in January 
1936 the publication of a bimonthly 
pocket magazine, World Education, to be 
mailed regularly to member and affiliated 
organizations all over the world. Good- 
will members will receive a complimen- 
tary copy of the first number. World 
Education will be devoted to educational 
news and topics of worldwide scope in 
line with the Federation’s objectives of 
promoting international understanding, 
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goodwill, and friendship thru education. 
The contents will be largely in English, 
but it is planned to print occasionally 
items in the other major languages of the 
world. 

President A. J. Stoddard and Sec- 
retary S. D. Shankland of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence attended the 
Missouri State Teachers Association at 
St. Louis, November 8 and 9. While 
there, they attended to a number of con- 
vention details. The Business Division 
of the National Education Association 
has completed the layout for the St. 
Louis exhibit. It will be one of the finest 
exhibits of school materials ever pre- 
sented. 

The topic of the 1937 Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence is 
Public Relations and Educational Inter- 
pretation. The first meeting of this 
yearbook commission was held at Sky- 
top, Pennsylvania, November 16, 17, 
and 18. Members of the Commission 
are: 


Frank G. Pickell, chairman, superintendent 
of schools, Montclair, N. J.; Frederick H. 
Bair, superintendent of schools, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; Harry Elmer Barnes, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Charles A. Bowers, secre- 
tary, Nebraska State Teachers Association, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Hollis L. Caswell, professor of edu- 
cation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Willard S. Elsbree, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; John 
Guy Fowlkes, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; H. Claude 
Hardy, superintendent of schools, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Clyde R. Miller, director, Bureau of 
Educational Service, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y.; Arthur B. 
Moehlman, professor of administration and 
supervision, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; J. A. True, superintendent of schools, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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The American Child Health As- 
sociation is being dissolved as an or- 
ganization. Certain educational services 
developed and rendered in the interest 
of School Health Education by the 
American Child Health Association 
have been offered, with a substantial sub- 
sidy to meet expenses, to the National 
Education Association. This offer has 
just been accepted by the National Edu- 
cation Association, with the understand- 
ing that these services to schools will be 
administered, for the ensuing year, 
under the auspices of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Problems in Education. 
This School Health Education Service 
will have an office in the NEA building 
in Washington, D. C., for this coming 
year. Anne Whitney will serve as Direc- 
tor. Miss Whitney has been for six years 
director of educational service of the 
American Child Health Association. An 
advisory committee will determine the 
policies of this service, announcement 
of which will be made later. The office 
will be opened December 2, 1935. 

The statement under “Between 
Editor and Reader” first appeared as an 
editorial in THE JourNAL for December 
1931. 

Professional meetings in New 
York City—A significant professional 
movement was begun in New York City 
on Saturday, October 26, 1935. This was 
the occasion of the first annual meeting 
of Assistants to Principal. It consisted 
of a panel conference luncheon. Eight 
different panels met simultaneously and 
discussed these topics: 


What is the place of the assistant to prin- 
cipal in developing teachers into the most pro- 
fessionally efficient persons they are capable of 

[Cont. on page A-130] 
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HE BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAY prepared by the English group of the ninth grade, 
South Junior Highschool, Watertown, New York, under the direction of Mrs. 
Lewell Thompson. This display was the result of a unique study and evaluation of 


current magazines. 
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The Honor Roll of the NEA 


T Is my candid opinion that we are justified 
in asking and expecting memberships in 
our professional organizations if we are fair 
in our beliefs as to what these organizations 
have done and can do for the teaching profes- 
sion. The unity of the teacher groups in up- 
holding the interests of the profession is para- 
mount to all other considerations. My desire 
to belong to all of these organizations is not 
one of policy nor of professional loyalty but 
is one of a definite belief that these organiza- 
tions justify my support. 

We are not asking teachers to join as a mat- 
ter of loyalty to a system nor because a super- 
intendent of schools urges such membership 
but in an absolute belief that these organiza- 
tions are worthwhile and regardless of the ap- 
parent lack of tangible evidence in the minds 
of many teachers, they have justified their 
existence and our support. There never was 
a time when this can be more true than it is 
under present conditions. May we come back 
to our 100 percent standing P—R. C. Maston, 
superintendent of schools, Elyria, Ohio, in a 
letter to teachers and principals. 


New Life Enlistments 
6 nn NUMBER of life members in the Na- 


tional Education Association on Novem- 
ber 1 was 5461. The following life members 
have been reported since the list was pub- 
lished in the November JoURNAL. 


ALABAMA—William Alton Woodham. 

ArIzZONA—E. H. Andres, Jr. 

CaALirorNiA—Roscoe Bancroft. 

CaNnaL Zone—Lawrence Johnson. 

FLorma—Louise D. Bailey, Robert C. Moon. 

INDIANA—Louis H. Barnoff. 

Lovutstana—James A. Buisson, Jr. 

MAssacHuUSETTS—Mary Gertrude Bailey. 

MIcHIGAN—Paul T. Rankin. 

MontaNa—Leora M. Hapner. 

Nevapa—Mrs. Thelma Flaven, L. W. Sledge. 

New Yorx—Paul M. Weyand, William A. Wright. 

NortH Daxkota—-Agnes Tuttle. 

Oun1o—George P. MacFarlan, Earl Metz, Leonard J. 
Luker, Howard V. Kielmeyer, Delma V. Elson. 

OKLaHoMa—W, W. Isle. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS—Dr. Pedro E. Y. Rio. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Walter O. Sheaffer. 

TENNESSEE—-E, QO. Coffman. 

Texas—Mrs. Alice J. Galbraith. 

Vircinta—Edward F. Overton. 


Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have completed 

their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association since the list 
was published in the November JoURNAL. 


Seventeen Years 


Co.orapo—Pueblo, Minnequa. 

Ox10—Columbus, Fulton Street; Kenton, Kenton Pub- 
lic Schools, East, Espy, Grammar, High, North, 
West. 


Sixteen Years 
INDIANA—Hammond, Maywood. 


Fifteen Years 


CALIFoRNIA—Santa Barbara, Roosevelt; South Pasa- 
dena, Marengo Avenue. d 

INDIANA—Hammond, Columbia, Riverside, Wallace, 
Woodrow Wilson. ' 

MassacHuset1ts—Brookline, Edward Devotion. 

Nevapa—Las Vegas, Las Vegas Elementary. , 

Oun1o—East Cleveland, Mayfair; Norwood, Allison 
Street, Sharpsburg. 

VirGIniA—L ynchburg, White Rock, 


Fourteen Years 


Iuinois—East St. Louis, Rock Junior High. 

Iowa—Burlington, Burlington Public Schools, James 
Wilson Grimes, Lincoln, Oak Street, Perkins, Pros- 
pect, Salter, Saunderson, Senior High, Sunnyside, 
Washington. 
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MINNESOTA—Duluth, Nettleton. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Biglerville, 
Schools. 

WISCONSIN—W ausau, Irving. 


Biglerville Public 


Thirteen Years 


ARIZONA—Jerome, Jerome Public Schools, Adminis- 
— Building, Clark Street, High, Public Build- 
ing C. 

CoLorapo—Rocky Ford, Rocky Ford Public Schools, 
High, Liberty, Lincoln, Washington. 

ILLiNois—Pekin, Pekin Public Schools, Douglas, 
Franklin Building, Garfield, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Washington Junior High. 

Kansas—Chanute, Chanute Public Schools, Alcott, 
Cross, Junior High, Lincoln, Murray Hill, Pioneer, 
Roosevelt, Senior High, Webster. 

MaryYLAND—Galena, Galena Elementary, Galena High. 

MIcHIGAN—St. Joseph, St. Joseph High. 

New Mexico—Roswell, Washington Avenue. 

Oxn10—East Cleveland, Caledonia; Norwood, North 
Norwood. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berlin, Berlin Public Schools. 

SoutH Dakota—Sioux Falls, Irving. 

VirGinia—L ynchburg, Garland-Rodes. 


Twelve Years 


Co.oraDo—E nglewood, Hawthorne. 

ConNeEcTICUT—Darien, Baker. 

IpaHo—Pocatello, Jefferson. 

ILLINoIsS—Maywood, Emerson. 

MINNESOTA—M inneapolis, Irving. 

New HampsnHire—Rochester, East Rochester. 

New Jersey—Summit, Brayton, Junior High, Lincoln, 

New YorKkK—Oneida, Washington Avenue. 

On10o—Columbus, Heyl Avenue; Norwood, Williams 
Avenue; Tiffin, College Hill Building, Junior High, 
Monroe Street Building; Warren, Elm Road; 
Youngstown, Jefferson. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Greenville, Margaret Brown, Colum- 
bia, Washington; Mahanoy Township, Mahanoy 
Township Public Schools, Buck Mountain, Coles, 
Ellengowan, Lincoln, Mahanoy City Junior High, 
Mahanoy City Senior High, Maple Hill, Park Place, 
Robinsons, Suffolk, Washington, Wiggans; Palmer- 
ton, Palmerton Public Schools, Delaware, Franklin, 
Hazard, Special Teachers and Supervisors, Stephen 
S. Palmer Junior-Senior High. 

UtanH—South Sanpete District, Gunnison Valley High. 

VirGiIniaA—Miller Park. 

WIscONSIN—W ausau, Central, G. D. Jones, Junior 
High, Lincoln. 

WyYominc—Casper, Grant. 


Eleven Years 


MASSACHUSETTS—Gloucester, Forbes; Plymouth, 
Hedge. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Cleveland. 

Missouri—Kansas City, Leeds; University City, 


Flynn Pary. 

New Jersey—Camden, H. C. Sharp; Montclair, 
Grove Street; North Plainfield, Somerset. 

Oxn10—Bellevue, Ellis, McKin, Pike, Junior High; 
Cincinnati, Retail Selling Vocational High; Middle- 
town, Middletown Public Schools, Central, Gar- 
field, Jefferson, Lincoln, North Roosevelt Junior 
High, Senior High, Sherman, South, Young, Booker 
T. Washington; Tiffin, Columbian High; Wood 
County, Jackson Township High; Youngstown, Elm 
Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berks County, Caernarvon Township, 
Cumru Township, Jefferson Township, Oley Town- 
ship Consolidated High, Perry Township, Topton 
Borough, Upper Bern Township, Wyomissing 
Borough. 

Uran—Murray City, Murray City Public Schools, 
Arlington, Bonnyview, Liberty, Murray High. 

WISCONSIN—W auwatosa, Wilson. 

Wyominc—Laramie, Parkview. 


Ten Years 
CatirorNia—Santa Barbara County, Montecito Union. 


Cramsse--fagiomens, Lowell; Gilcrest, Gilcrest 
igh. 

Hawau—Kalaheo, Kauai, Kalaheo. 
ILLINoIsS—Shabbona, Shabbona; Wheaton, Wheaton 


Public Schools, Holmes, Junior High, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Wheaton Community High, Whittier. 
INDIANA—Fort Wayne, Rudisill; Indianapolis, Wil- 
_ liam McKinley Number Thirty-nine. 
Kentucky—Ashland, Bayless, Coles Junior High, 
Hager, Hatcher, Means, Senior High. 
NevapDA—Carson City, Carson City Public Schools, 
Carson City Elementary, Carson City High, 
New Jersey—Carney’s Point, du Pont Number One; 
Ventnor, Oxford Avenue. 
New Mexico—Roswell, East Side. 
New Yorx—Rome, Gansevoort; 
Brandywine Avenue. 
Ou1o—Bowling Green, Church Street, Ridge Street, 
South; Columbus, Felton, Leonard Avenue; Mans- 
field, Newman; Maumee, Maumee Public Schools, 
Fort Miami, Maumee High, Riverside, Union 
Grade; Rittman, Rittman Public Schools, First 
Street, High, Primary Building; Warren, Frances 
E. Willard. 


Schenectady, 


PENNSYLVANIA—Gettysburg, Gettysburg Public 
Schools, High, High Street, Lincoln, Meade. 

SoutH Dakxota—W akonda, Wakonda Consolidated. 

Texas—Houston, Park Place Elementary. 

Uran—Duchesne County, Duchesne Elementary, 
Duchesne High, Ioka, Mt. Home, Mayton, Neola, 
Roosevelt Elementary, Tabiona, Talmage; Salt 
Lake City, Lafayette. 

Vircinia—Norfolk, James Monroe. 

WASHINGTON—Centralia, Centralia Public Schools, 
Edison, High, Jefferson-Roosevelt, Lincoln, Logan, 
Oakview, Washington. 

WISCONSIN—Kenosha, Washington Elementary, Wash- 
ington Junior High; Manitowoc, Cleveland, County 
Rural Normal, Garfield, Jefferson, McKinley, Madi- 
son, Roosevelt; Two Rivers, Two Rivers Public 


Schools, Hamilton, Koenig, Washington Grade, 
Washington High; Wauwatosa, Lincoln. 
Nine Years 


ARIZONA—Clemenceau, Clemenceau. 

Georcia—A tlanta, Frank L. Stanton. 

ILLINoOIs—Belvidere, Logan, Washington; Oak Park, 
Oak Park Public Schools, William Beye, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, William H. Hatch, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Washington 
Irving, Abraham Lincoln, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, James Russell Lowell, Horace Mann, John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 

INDIANA—Indianapolis, Calvin N. Kendall Number 
Sixty-two. 

Kansas—Chanure, Trade; Hutchinson, Winans. 

KeENTUCKY—A shland, Crabbe, Oakview, Wylie. 

Maine—Camden, Elm Street. 

MAssaCHuUSETIsS—Athol, Main 
James; Stoneham, South. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Audubon. 

NEBRASKA—Grand Island, Dodge. 

New Jersey—North Plainfield, Harrison; Vineland- 
Landis Township, Chestnut and East Street, East 
Avenue, Magnolia Road, Park and East Street, 
Park and Second Street, South Vineland. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, University 
Van Houten, Van Houten. 

New York—Kenmore, Lincoln Elementary. 

Oxn10—Bellevue, Bellevue Public Schools, Senior 
High; Canton, Washington, Woodland; Cincinnati, 
Salmon P. Chase; Fremont, Atkinson, Croghan, 
Hayes, Otis, Stamm; Lockland, Lockland Public 
Schools, Lockland Elementary, Lockland High, 
Special High and Elementary, Wayne; Tiffin, Miami 
Street Building. 

OrEGON—Roseburg, Roseburg Public Schools, Ben- 
son, Fullerton, Junior High, Rose, Senior High. 

TEXAS—T exarkana, Junior High. 

Utan—Logan, Junior High. 

WIsCONSIN—W auwatosa, Washington. 

Wyrominc—Sheridan, Coffeen Avenue. 





Street; Medford, 


Heights; 


Eight Years 
Cat IFORNIA—Vallejo, McKinley. 
CoLorapo—Canon City, Roosevelt Junior High. 
ConNEcTICUT—Darien, Hindley. 
ILLtNois—Belvidere, Belvidere Public Schools, Lin- 
coln, Perry; Pekin, Pekin Community High. 
INDIANA—New Castle, New Castle Public Schools, 
Omar Bundy, Charles S. Hernly, Holland, Junior 
a Benjamin S. Parker, Senior High, James C. 
eir. 
Maine—W aterville, Myrtle Street. 
MARYLAND—W esternport, Hammond Street. 
MASSACHUSETIS—Leominster, Pierce. 
Missourt—Maryville, Maryville Public Schools, 
Eugene Field, Maryville High. 
New YorKkK—Westchester County, Greenburgh Ele- 


gid Number Eight, Greenburgh High Number 
sight. 


On10—East Cleveland, Rozelle. 

SoutH Dakora—Pierre, Pierre Public Schools. 

TENNESSEE—Springfield, Springfield Public Schools, 
Junior High, Main Street, Woodland Street Ele- 
mentary. 

Texas—T exarkana, Senior High. 

Utran—Duchesne County, Mt. Emmons Central High, 
Mt. Emmons Elementary, Upalco. 

VeRMONT—Enosburg Falls, Enosburg Falls Public 
Schools, Grade, High; Rockingham-Westminster 
District, Atkinson Street. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Havermale 


Junior 
Libby Junior High. 


High, 


Seven Years 

CaA.LirorNia—Centerville, Washington Union High; 
Soledad, Soledad Union Grammar. 

Grorcia—A tlanta, Moreland. 

ILtino1is—Lombard, William Hammerschmidt, Lincoln 
Junior High; Reddick, Reddick Community High; 
Woodstock, Dean Street. 

INDIANA—Pendleton, Pendleton Public Schools, High, 
West; Terre Haute, Fairview, Sandison. 

Kentucky—Ashland, Ashland Public Schools, Con- 
dit, Russell. 

MassacHusETTs—I pswich, 
Charles J. Emerson. 

Nevapa—Sparks [Washoe County], Kate M. Smith. 

New Hampsuire—Winchester, Thayer High. 


Shatswell; Stoneham, 
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New Jersey —Hillside, Saybrook; Lawrenceville, 
Lawrenceville 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, North Fourth Street; 
Roswell, North Hill. 

New YorK—Johnson City, Harry L. Johnson; Spring 
Valley, Lakeside. 

NortH Daxora—Fargo, Franklin, Jefferson, Me- 
Kinley, Emerson H. Smith. 

Onto—Canton, Henry S. Martin; Champaign County, 
Jackson Rural; Columbus, Linden, Shepard Ele- 
mentary; East Cleveland, Superior; East Palestine, 
East Palestine Public Schools, East North Avenue, 
Junior High School, Senior High, Captain Taggart; 
Fremont, Fremont Public Schools, Fremont Ross 
High, Lutz; Lake County, Roosevelt; South 
Euclid, Victory Park. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Northampton, Northampton Public 
Schools, Central Building, Franklin Building, 
Northampton Junior High, Northampton Senior 
High, Washington Building, Wolf Building. 

Utan—Duchesne County, Bluebell, Roosevelt High; 
Salt Lake City, Sumner. 

Wisconsin—Edgerton, Edgerton Public Schools, 
Edgerton Elementary, Edgerton Junior High, Edger- 
ton Primary, Edgerton Senior High. 


Six Years 

District of CotuMBia—W ashington, Polk. 

iILttinois—DuPage County, Pufter District Number 
Sixty-nine; Glen Eliyn, Benjamin Franklin. 

INDIANA—Dunkirk, Dunkirk Public Schools, Senior 
High, Sutton; Indianapolis, Public Number Sixty- 
four; Terre Haute, Warren. 

lowa—Council Bluffs, Abraham Lincoln High; Des 
Moines, Brooks. 

MASSACHUSETTS-—Lexington, Medford, 
Hervey. 

MICHIGAN—Lansing, Walter H. French Junior High; 
St. Clair, St. Clair Public Schools. 

a Minneapolis, Greeley; St. Cloud, Gar- 
held. 

MonTANA—Great Falls, S. D. Largent. 

NEBRASKA—-Omaha, Bancroft. 

New Hampsirt--Rochester, Maple Street. 

NEW JeRsEY-—Carney's Point, Lafayette. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Monte Vista. 

New YorK—Geneva, Cortland Street; Johnson City, 
Roberts Street; Aenmore, Lindbergh Elementary; 
Oneota, Chestnut Street. 

NortH Dakota—Bismarck, Bismarck Public Schools, 
Junior High, William Moore, Richholt, Roosevelt, 
Senior High, Wachter; Fargo, Agassiz Grade, 
Agassiz Junior High, Clara Barton, Horace Mann, 
Roosevelt Platoon, Woodrow Wilson Platoon. 

On1o-—Homerville, Homer Township; Middletown, 
McKinley Junior High; Tiffin, Tiffin Public Schools, 
Noble Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA—A mbridge, First Ward; Pike County, 
Pike County Public Schools. 

Texas—-Texarkana, Texas Central School. 

Vincinia—Hopewell, Du Pont, Highland Park; Nor- 
folk, Robert Gatewood. 

West Vircinia—Charleston, Taft. 

WiIscONSIN—Aenosha, Edward Bain. 


Adams; 


Five Years 

ArizoNA—Hayden, Hayden High, Primary. 

Ca.irorNiA—Calwa, Calwa Elementary; Guasti, Pied- 
mont. 

CoLorapo—Greeley, Horace Mann. 

Gerorcia—Macon, Charles H. Bruce. 

ILtinois—West Chicago, Community High. 

KANsAS—T opeka; Gage. 

Maine—Newfield, Ethan Stone High; South Port- 
land, Summer Street. 

MarYLAND—Hagerstown, South Potomac Junior High. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Adams, Commercial Street; Med- 
ford, Cradock; North Andover, Bradstreet; North 
Attlebore, Towne Street; Wellesley Hills, Seldon 
L. Brown, Alice L. Phillips Junior High. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Cyrus Northrop. 

Missour!—Kansas City, John K. Stark. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Comenius. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Lincoln Junior High, 
Third Ward, Washington Junior High. 

New YorkK—Geneseo, Geneseo State Normal; Sol- 
vay, Intermediate, Prospect. 

Ou1o—Akron, Kent; Cadiz, Cadiz Public Schools; 
Canton, Henry S. Belden, Belle Stone; Cleveland, 
Park Knoll Elementary; Columbus, Main Street; 
Garfield Heights, Garfield Heights Elementary; 
Lake County, Mentor Avenue School | Painesville 
Rural District]; North Baltimore, North Balti- 
more Public Schools, Grade, Junior High, Senior 
High; Van Wert, Ridge Township. 

PENNSYLVANIA—A mbridge, Harmony, Liberty; Berks 
County, Centre Township; Grove City, Grove City 
Public Schools, Central, High, Lincoln, Washington. 

Vircinta—Norfolk, George Washington. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Mann. 

Wisconsin—Manitowoc, County Superintendent’s Of- 
fice, Woodrow Wilson; Milwaukee, Thirty-eighth 
Street; Port Washington, Port Washington Public 
Schools, Port Washington High, Hill, Washington 
Street. 

Wyominc—Superior, Superior Public Schools, Dis- 


trict Number Eight, High, South Superior, Supe- 
rior. 
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Four Years 


Arizona—Eloy, Eloy Grammar. 

CALIFORNIA—Anaheim, Lincoln; Carmel by the Sea, 
Sunset; Los Angeles, Santa Monica Boulevard; 
Santa Cruz, Grant Elementary; Sunnyvale, Sunny- 
vale Elementary. 

I_tinois—Freeport, East Side, First Ward, Harlem, 
J. W. Henney, Union; West Chicago, West Chi- 
cago Public Schools, Lincoln, Washington Junior 
High. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, James H. Smart. 

Massacnusetts--Holden, Chaffins; Paxton, Paxton 
Center; Reading, Lowell Street; Rutland, Rutland 
High. 

MICHIGAN—Flint, McKinley Junior High and Ele- 
mentary, 

Missourt—Boonville, Central. 

MoNnTANA—Lewistown, Lincoln. 

New HaAmpsnuire—Derry Village, Pinkerton Academy. 

New Jersey—-Hopewell, Hopewell Grammar; Salem, 
R. M. Acton. 

New York—Cambridge, Cambridge Union; Corning, 
Public School Number Two; Larchmont, Murray 
Avenue; Rome, Barringer. 

Ou1o—Cleveland, Walton; Lake County, Madison 
Rural District, Garfield (Willoughby Rural Dis- 
trict); Norwood, Norwood View. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Milton, Central, Curtin, Lincoln; 
Montgomery County, Narberth School District; 
Waynesboro, Waynesboro Public Schools, Clayton 
Avenue, Fairview Avenue, High, North Street, 
Snyder Avenue. 

Texas—Texarkana, Highland Park. 

VirGinia—Hopewell, ‘‘B’’ Village, Patrick Copeland. 

West Vircinta—Athens, Concord Elementary Train- 
ing; Pageton, Pageton Elementary. 

WisconsIn—Manitowoc, Lincoln High; Milwaukee, 
Wright Street. 


Three Years 


CALIFORNIA—A naheim, Citron; Los Angeles, Ninety- 
second Street; San Anselmo, Red Hill. 

CoL_orapo—A urora, Aurora Community. 

Connecticut—Bristol, Clarence A. Bingham; Darien, 
Holmes; Stratford, Garden. 

Grorcia—A tlanta, Tenth Street. 

ILtinois—Auburn, Auburn Township High; Aurora, 
Brady [East Side]; East Aurora, Oak Park; Lib- 
ertyville, Libertyville Township High; Peoria, 
Garfield Elementary, Longfellow. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, South Wayne; Terre Haute, 
W. S. Rea. 

KansAas—Cullison, Cullison Public Schools. 

KENTUCKY—Lexington, Morton Junior High; Louis- 
ville, Isaac Shelby. 

MAsSACHUSETTS—Beverly, Centerville; Dalton, High; 
Plymouth, Mount Pleasant; Waltham, Nahum 
Hardy, Lawrence; Wellesley Hills, Fiske, L. Allen 
Kingsbury, Annie F. Warren; Whitman, Gurney. 

MiIcHIGAN—Berkley, Berkley Public Schools (Dis- 
trict Number Seven), Angell, Berkley, High; Flint, 
Homedale, 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, William Penn. 

Mississippi—Meridian, Meridian Public Schools, 
Chalk, Highland, Junior High, Marion Park, Oak- 
land Heights, Part-time, Poplar Springs, Senior 
High, Southside, Stevenson, Tuxedo, Witherspoon. 

Missouri—Aurora, Aurora Public Schools, Aurora 
High, Franklin, Lowell; Boonville, Senior High; 
Kansas City, Frances E. Willard; University City, 
Daniel Boone, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Nevapa—Las Vegas, Las Vegas High. 

New HaAmpsuire—A shuelot, Ashuelot. 

New Jersey—Franklin, Franklin Public Schools, 
Franklin Elementary, Franklin High. 

New York-——-Geneva, Prospect Avenue; Hillburn, 
Hillburn Union Free; Red Creek, High; South- 
ampton, Southampton Public Schools, Grade, High; 
Yonkers, Public School Number Four. 

Oun1o—Akron, Harris, Highland Park, Hotchkiss, 
Andrew Jackson, King, Lawndale, Mount Hope, 
Margaret Park, Seiberling, Voris; Ashtabula, 
Bunker Hill; Champaign County, Wayne-Cable; 
Cleveland, Maple Leaf Elementary, Roosevelt Ele- 
mentary, Sunbeam; Columbus, Olentangy; Elida, 
Elida Village; Garfield Heights, Garfield Heights 
Public Schools, Garfield Heights High; Lake 
County, Longfellow; Lakewood, Grant; Marion 
County, Pleasant Township; Ohio City, Ohio City- 
Liberty School District; Port Clinton, Port Clinton 
Public Schools, East Building, Junior High, Senior 
High, West Building; Steubenville, McKinley 
Building; Warren, Tod Avenue; Wyoming, Wyom- 
ing Public Schools, Wyoming Colony, Wyoming 
Elementary, Wyoming High. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Greenville, 
Schools, Penn High. 

Texas—Burkburnett, Central. ' 

Utan—Duchesne County, Duchesne County Public 
Schools, Altonah. 

VERMONT—Burlington, Ira Allen. 

WisconsiIn—Beloit, Burdge Elementary, Cunningham, 
Strong, Todd Elementary, Waterman Elementary, 
Wright Elementary; Milwaukee, Carleton; Two 
Rivers, Vocational. 

WyomMinc—Sheridan, Linden Avenue. 


Greenville Public 


Two Years 


ALABAMA—Scottsboro, Jackson County High. 

Ca.irorNiA—San Bernardine, Marshall. 

Co_orapo—Englewood, North Englewood; Greeley, 
Lincoln. 

FLorwa—East Palatka, East Palatka. 


GrorGia—A tlanta, Jerome Jones. 

Hawau-—S preckelsville, Maui, Spreckelsville. 

ILLiNnois—-Aurora, Junior High, Young; Belvidere, 
Belvidere High; Champaign, Champaign High; 
East Alton, Lincoln; East Aurora, Center, S. N. 
Dieterich; Hillsboro, Burbank; Lake County, 
Beach School [District Number Five]; Mendota, 
Blackstone, Lincoln. 

INDIANA—Fort Wayne, John S. Irwin Elementary; 
Indianapolis, Public School Number Seventy-eight. 

lowa-—Council Bluffs, Harrison, Second Avenue: 
Keokuk, Secondary Teachers, Principals, and Super- 
visors Club. 

Kansas—Little River, Little River Public Schools, 
Grade, High, 

LoutsiaNA—Donner, Donner Graded. 

Maine—Saco, Moody. 

MAssacnusetts—Brookline, Heath; Gill, North 
Gill; Gloucester, Point Primary; Holden, Rice; 
Malden, Franklin; Swampscott, Stanley; Welles- 
ley, John D. Hardy, Hunnewell, Marshall L. Per- 
rin; Whitman, Reed. 

MICHIGAN-—Detroit, Hubert; Marshall, Marshall Pub- 
lic Schools, Capitol Hill, Central, Crary, Pierce, 
Senior High, Sherman. 

MINNESOTA—-Minneapolis, Clinton, Franklin Junior 
High, Lincoln Junior High, Madison, Rosedale. 
MississipPi—Gulfport, Gulfport Public Schools, Cen- 
tral Ward, East Ward, High, Junior High, North 

Ward, West Ward. 

MontTANA—Lewistown, Highland Park, Union High. 

NeEBRASKA—Kearney, Junior High; Omaha, Robbins. 

NevapA—Wells [Elko County], Elko County High 
School. 

New HAmpPsHireE—Portsmouth, Whipple. 

New JERSEY—Camden, Dudley; Dumont, Lincoln; 
Irvington, Clinton Avenue; North Plainfield, 
Watchung; WVineland-Landis Township, Chestnut 
and West Street, New Italy, Oak and Main Street, 
Trento Avenue, West Side. 

New YorK—Mamaroneck, Daniel Warren; Oneonta, 
Center Street. 

NortH Dakota—Alamo, Alamo Public Schools. 

On1o—A drian, Adrian Rural; Akron, George Barber; 
Canton, John K. Baxter; Cleveland, Detroit, Lawn, 
Tremont; Clyde, Clyde Public Schools; Dayton, 
Lange; Glouster, Mountsville (Homer Township) ; 
Gomer, Sugar Creek Rural School District; Lick- 
ing County, Alexandria Public Schoois, Alexandria 
Elementary, Alexandria High; Lockland, Arling- 
ton; Malta, Triadelphia; Van Wert County, 
Hoaglin-Jackson; Warren, McKinley; Youngstown, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt. ; 

Orecon—Jackson County, North Pinehurst [District 
Number Ninety-four |. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berks County, Birdsboro Boro, 
Fleetwood Borough, Marion Township, Mount 
Penn Borough, Ontelaunee Township, Richmond 
Township, Robeson Township, Union Township, 
West Leesport Borough; Milton, Grant, Pollock; 
Pine Grove, Mifflin Street, Mill Street; Sunbury, 
Fourth Ward Building; West Pittston, West Pitt- 
ston. 

Ruope IsLanp—Westerly, Quarry Hill. 

SoutH Carotina—Allendale, Allendale Public 
Schools, Allendale Grammar, Allendale High. 

SoutH Dakota—Lennox, Lennox Public Schools. 

TENNESSEE—Davidson County, Central High; Knox- 
ville, McCallie. 

Utran—Duchesne County, Montwell. 

VERMONT—Burlington, Champlain, Converse. 

VirGiniA—L ynchburg, Fort Hill. 

West VirGcinia—Bens Run, Graded; Big Chimney, 
Big Chimney; Buckhannon, Main Street; Charles- 
ton, Capitol, Fernbank; Clarksburg, Towers; Cul- 
loden, Hudson Elementary; Hinton, Central, 
Greenbrier; Maynor, Cirtsville; Morgantown, 
Pursglove Primary; South Charleston, Oakwood 
Elementary. 

Wisconsin—Beloit, Royce Elementary; Jefferson, 
Elementary; Manitowoc, Manitowoc Public Schools, 
Washington Junior High; Wausau, Wausau Public 
Schools, Franklin, Grant, Longfellow, John 
Marshall, Senior High, Vocational, Washington. 

Wyrominc—Laramie, Stanton. 


Current Year 


crea Atmore; Brewton, W. S. Neal 

igh. 

ARIZONA—Hayden, Hayden Public Schools, Hayden 
Grammar; Willcox, Stewart District Number Fifty- 
seven. 

CaLirorNiA—Chico, Central; Colusa, Colusa Union 
High; El Modena, Roosevelt; Mt. Shasta City, 
Mt. Shasta High; Oakland, Burbank, Anthony 
Chabot, Clawson, Cleveland, Cole, Crocker High- 
lands, Franklin, Hawthorne, Jefferson, Laurel, 
Longfellow, Lowell Junior High, Manzanita, Mont- 
clair, Parker, Elisabeth Sherman, John Swett, 
Tompkins, Webster; Sacramento, John Muir; 
Solana Beach, San Diegnito Americanization; 
Vallejo, Farragut. 

CoLorapo—Greeley, Cameron; Idalia, Idalia High; 
Yampa, Yampa High. 

CoNnNECTICUT—Plainfield, Plainfield Public School; 
Riverside, Riverside; Stratford, Wilcoxson. 

DeLAWARE—T ownsend, Townsend. 

GrorGcia—A tlanta, Highland, William F. Slaton; 
Brunswick, Arco, Community, Glynn Academy, 
Glynn County, Glynn, Opportunity, Preparatory 
High, Purvis; Cochran, Cochran Public Schools; 
Macon, Joseph Clisby. 


[Continued on page A-130] 
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[Cont. from page 308] 
becoming? What is the relationship of the 
assistant to principal to the growth of the in- 
dividual child? What is the responsibility of 
the assistant to principal in setting up a pro- 
gram to improve the teaching of a particular 
subject? What is the relationship of the as- 
sistant to principal to the community? What 
is the place of the assistant to principal in 
developing new programs in a school? How 
may an assistant to principal provide opportu- 
nities for developing the social attitudes nec- 
essary for successful participation in a demo- 
cracy ? What is the relationship of the assistant 
to principal, to the principal, assistant superin- 
tendent, associate superintendent, and to the 
superintendent of schools? What shall be the 
program of the assistant to principal in the 
evaluation and appraisal of a school’s achieve- 
ment ? 


Other professional meetings of inter- 
est held in New York recently include 
the Fifth Annual Citywide Conference 
on Junior Highschools under the aus- 
pices of the Junior Highschool Prin- 
cipals Association of the City of New 
York and the October meeting of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education. An interesting re- 
port of the New York City Committee 
on Articulation and Integration has re- 
cently been submitted to Superintend- 
ent Harold G. Campbell by the Com- 
mittee’s chairman, Associate Superin- 
tendent Stephen F. Bayne. 
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The American Youth Commis- 
sion—Secretary Willard E. Givens is 
one of the fourteen members of the 
American Youth Commission recently 
appointed by the American Council on 
Education. The commission will ‘“de- 
vote itself to all those problems affect- 
ing the fortunes and development of 
young people. Among these matters are 
health, recreation, vocational adjustment, 
crime, and a host of other considera- 
tions all of which are or should be closely 
related to the educational program.” 
Homer Price Rainey, president of Buck- 
nell University, has been selected as di- 
rector of the staff. The headquarters of 
the Youth Commission is located at 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Publication staffs and classes in 
journalism will find much help in the 
Bibliography on School Journalism 
which has just been published by the 
National Association of Student Editors, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. The bibliography, which was pre- 
pared by Edward H. Redford sells for 
10¢ to members of the NASE, 25¢ to 
nonmembers. 


Dates to be remembered— 

Thanksgiving to Christmas—Twenty-ninth 
annual Christmas Seal Sale. 

December 4-7—Tenth annual convention of 
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sters to keep healthy and strong. 
Four Factors that aid Good Teeth 
are Proper Nutrition, Personal Care, 
Dental Care and plenty of Chewing 
Exercise. There is a reason, a time 


and place for chewing gum. 


Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Uni- 


versities to make impartial investigations of their products. Results 
of such research form the basis of our advertising. 


The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 


eth,...., young- 





Pier 23, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


the American Vocational Association to be held 
in Chicago. 

December 5-7—Annual conference of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness to be held in New York City. 

December 5-7—Annual convention of the 
National Scholastic Press Association, Milwau- 
kee. 

December 27-28—Annual meeting of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers to be 
held in St. Louis. 

January 12-18—National Civil Service Week. 
For information write the American Federation 
of Government Employees, 900 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

January 25-27—National Child Labor Day. 
Information regarding present child labor con- 
ditions and the observance of Child Labor 
Day can be secured from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Neutrality and the House of Mor- 
gan—The following is from Oswald 
Garrison Villard’s editorial in the Na- 
tion for November 13, 1935: 


“Those were the days when American citi- 
zens were urged to remain neutral in action, 
in word, and even in thought, but our firm 
had never for one moment been neutral; we 
didn’t know how to be. From the very start 
we did everything we could to contribute to 
the cause of the Allies. Mr. J. P. Morgan 
himself never attempted to be neutral in feel- 
ing. He spoke his mind with shy frankness both 


in and out of season.”—Thomas Lamont... . 


The Morgans were rich and powerful, and what 
is known as society and big business sided 
with them. We got into the war and we “won 
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it,” so it is said. The common people of Amer- 
ica don’t think so, but they are an ignorant 
crowd. They are even determined today to 
prevent any other Wall Street advocates of 
the higher altruism from ever again making 
colossal fortunes out of the blood, misery, and 
suffering of multitudes. 

After the Christmas dinner comes 
the Christmas story—Old favorites to 
read aloud include A Christmas Carol 
by Charles Dickens [Houghton Mif- 
flin]; The Story of the Other Wise Man 
by Henry van Dyke [Harper, 1903]; 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin |Houghton Mifflin, 
1929]; and Three Godfathers by Peter 
B. Kyne [Cosmopolitan Book Co., 
1922]. 

Eugene Field’s Little Book of Profit- 
able Tales |Scribner’s, 1917] includes 
three Christmas stories: “The First 
Christmas Tree,’ “Coming of the 
Prince,” and “Symbol and the Saint.” 

An excellent collection of Christmas 
songs, poems, and stories will be found 
in A Christmas Holiday Book by Dag- 
lish and Rhys [ Dutton, 1934] including 
“The Story of the Nativity” from the 
Bible. 

Significant news from West Vir- 
ginia—J. H. Hickman, secretary of the 
West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion, writes to the Editor that, “in point 
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ae The first and only 
Mechanical rr > te? 
Action head builtin one 
unit—no attach- 
e ments. 
See it—Hear it—FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 
Sold to schools on an easy 
payment plan in 19 pay- 
ments — 19 months — no 


interest—no carrying charges 
—one year guarantee. 
Write for complete 
information 


Holmes Projector Company 
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of numbers participating and we believe 
in interest we had the largest annual 
meeting, at Charleston last week, in the 
history of the State Education Associa- 
tion. . . . The delegate assembly voted 
to add another employee, if funds per- 
mit, to the headquarters staff. His 
labors will be spent largely in the field 
contacting the county teachers associa- 
tions, regional round tables, and those 
college organizations which have dele- 
gate representation—all affiliated units.” 

Reassuring—Alarm concerning gov- 
ernmental expenditures seems to be ex- 
aggerated when it is considered that if 
the United States and individual states 
were to maintain the recent scale of ex- 
penditures for twenty years, the result- 
ant debt load would bear no heavier 
proportion to normal predepression in- 
come than does the present debt load of 
Great Britain—The Royal Bank of 
Canada. 

Teacher Health will be the subject 
of the ninth yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Mrs. Mary 
D. Barnes of Elizabeth, N. J., is chair- 
man of the yearbook committee. 

Nye article on munitions re- 
printed—Readers of THe JourNAL 
who wish to secure extra copies of the 
article, “The Munitions Investigation” 
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[September 1935, p185-92] will be in- 
terested to know that it is now available 
in reprint form. Order copies from the 
National Council for the Prevention of 
War, 532-17th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 5¢ per single copy or 3¢ per copy 
in quantities. 

There is no truth in the charge 
that the President wishes to nullify or 
modify the Constitution in any manner 
other than that provided by law.—Sen- 
ator George W. Norris, Nov. 8, 1935. 

The NEA Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education at its Den- 
ver meeting reelected the officers of the 
previous year as follows: President, Mrs. 
Eugenia West Jones, Los Angeles; vice- 
president, Mrs. Daisy Carnall, Denver; 
secretary, Mrs. Florence K. Hampton, 
San Marino, California; executive com- 
mittee: Geraldine McEnerny, Chicago; 
Dodie Hooe, Dallas, Texas; Helen 
Johnson, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; 
Ethel Massengale, Atlanta, Georgia. 

William T. Harris—The one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Wil- 
liam T. Harris, one of America’s great 
educators, occurred on September 10. 
Under the direction of a special com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, at- 
tention will be given to the life of Harris 

[Cont. on page A-132] 
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thruout the present school year. This 
will include a memorial dinner at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a special recognition 
mn connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in St. 
Louis. 

The National Parent Teacher, the 
ficial organ of the NCPT, should be on 
the reading table of every school. Send 
innual subscription of $1 to the National 
Parent Teacher, 1201-16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Allied Youth, an aggressive move- 
ment in the field of alcohol education, 
offers an unusually attractive opportu- 
nity to mobilize student leadership in 
this most important field. Write to W. 
Roy Breg, executive secretary, Allied 
Youth, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for an explanation of the 
Affiliate Service instituted November 1, 
1935, and a copy of the American Edu- 
cation Week issue of The Allied Youth. 

Christmas is coming—and a good 
Christmas present for a young friend is 
a year’s subscription to Student Leader, 
which is being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association as the offi- 
cial organ of the National Association 
of Student Editors, the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Government Officers, 


from page 





and the National Student Graphic Arts 
Society. For information, address the 
Student Leader, 1201-16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Ten outstanding articles in recent 
magazines— 


Our Tipstaff Police, by H. M. Robinson. Nov. 
North American Review. “Our ordinary patrol- 
man is badly educated for his job.” 

The Consumer’s Front, by Walton H. Hamil- 
ton. Nov. Survey. The traffic jam between 
producer and consumer. 

Take the Army Out of the CCC, by Ray- 
mond Gram Swing. Oct. 23 Nation. 

Resettlement Administration Tackles Serious 
Land Problem. Nov. 4 American Observer. 
“Land waste has been translated into human 
misery.” 

Yardsticks and Birch Rods, by Leland Olds. 
Nov. Harper’s. To regulate or punish the utili- 
ties ? 

The Constitution and States’ Rights, by 
Charles A. Beard. Oct. Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view. 

Italy Doubts Mussolini, by M. E. Ravage. 
Nov. Current History. “Never since fascism 
came to power has complaining in Italy been 
so outspoken among all classes.” 

Eastward the Course of Soviet Empire, by 
Bruce Hopper. Oct. Foreign Affairs. The direc- 
tion of Soviet expansion is to the non-prole- 
tarian peoples of Asiatic Russia. 

The Illusion of Neutrality, by Henry L. Stim- 
son. Nov. Forum. “Neutrality does not mean 
impartiality.” 

Singing in the Wilderness, a condensation 








from the book by Donald Culross Peattie. Nov. 
Reader’s Digest. Subtitled “A Salute to John 
James Audubon,” the great naturalist. 


John L. Perry, a valued and es- 
teemed member of the NEA staff, passed 
away at his home in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, on November 14th. Mr. Perry 
served the Association as building custo- 
dian during hours when general office 
activities were suspended. His faithful- 
ness, courtesy, and never-failing desire 
to be of service made him the friend of 
all members of the staff and occupants 
of the headquarters building. Hundreds 
of visitors to the NEA building made 
Association contacts thru him, and his 
pride in the organization, his under- 
standing of its services, and his intelli- 
gent and friendly effort to be of help 
never failed to impress them favorably. 
His cheery “goodnight” to those whose 
daily tasks were ending will be missed. 

Write to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., for full in- 
formation relating to the United States 
savings bonds. Ask for enough copies to 
give one to each member of your classes 
in arithmetic and civics. 





[Cont. from page 310] 
ILtinois—Carlyle, Carlyle Public Schools, Carlyle 
High; Chicago, Ebinger; East Alton, East Alton 
Public Schools, Francis G. Blair, Washington; 
Geneva, Fourth Street; Niles Center, Fairview 
Number Seventy-two; Princeton, Princeton Ele- 





fessional symbol. 


A Suggestion for CHRISTMAS 


A LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION for yourself, 
your husband, your wife, or a friend. The ten- 
payment plan enables one to fit the cost into 
the personal budget and the membership con- 
tinues a life-long Christmas gift, a valued pro- 





For somehow, not only for Christmas, 








But all the long year through, 

The joy that you give to others 

Is the joy that comes back to you; 
—W hittier 


MR. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please send information regarding Life Membership in the National Education Association 
of the United States on the deferred payment plan, ten annual payments of ten dollars each, to me at the ad- 
dress indicated below. I wish to secure one for myself or (I wish to present one as a Christmas gift). 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a 
century of leadership. William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, Editor in 
Chief, heads the most authoritative staff 
of editors ever organized. Contains 600,000 
entries —the greatest amount of informa- 
tion ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent 
plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles — 3,350 pages. 
Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, color plates, and 
full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


- » WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DI CTl 0 N ARY Second Edition 





JOIN AND ATTEND 


The International Council for the 
Education of Exceptional Children 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting at Chicago 
February 20-22, 1936 


Join the Council which is devoted to all types of 


handicapped and exceptional children. 


Only one handicapped child in ten now receives 
special education. 


Membership includes subscription to the Journal of 
Exceptional Children (quarterly). 


Individual dues, $1.00; groups of ten or more, 50 cents. 
Send dues and mailing address to MISS MARION E. 
HEBBARD, Secretary, 224 East 28th Street, New 
York City. 














A B&L Balopticon will prove 
the most economical as well 
as the most efficient, means of 
teaching visually. There is a 
B & L Lantern Slide or Opaque 
Balopticon for every still projec- 
tion purpose. Write for a cata- 
log. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 684 St. Paul Street, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


i7Bau ol atoms Rojaate) 








NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


RADIO PROGRAMS—1935-36 
OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Every Wednesday a lively drama showing what our schools are doing 
and why by the NEA Broadcasters under the direction of Belmont 


Farley. 


Every Saturday morning a practical talk on home and school problems 
for parents and teachers by Florence Hale. 


THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Eastern 


Standard Time 


Wednesday 7:30- 7:45 p.m. 
Saturday 


Central 
Standard Time 
6:30- 6:45 p.m. 
11:00-11:15 a.m. 10:00-10:15 a.m. 





Rocky Pacific 


Mountain Time Coast Time 


5:30-5:45 p.m. 4:30-4:45 p.m. 
9:00-9:15 a.m. 8:00-8:15 a.m. 


Is your local radio station carrying these programs? If so, listen in and tell 
your friends about them. If not, ask your station manager why not. 
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MOST famous holiday postmark in 
all the world is Santa Claus, Indiana. 
The name of this village of scarcely 100 
population was originally Santaclaus. 
A stamp collector discovered the name 
and wrote to the Postmaster recom- 
mending that the name be changed to 
Santa Claus. The mail leaped from a 
small daily bundle to truck loads. 


te te al 

ROLLING off the presses and into 
the hearts of boys and girls is Every- 
DAY LIFE (list 48¢), a new kind of Primer 
by Ethel Maltby Gehres, published this 
fall. Now ready—Everypay LIFE 
PRE-PRIMER. The text is also about 
child activities: Caring for Pets, Simple 
Duties in the Home, and so on. _Iilus- 
trations are more actual photographs of 
real boys and girls. 


According to the famous 
“Curve of Forgetting’’ de- 
veloped by Ebbinghaus: Half 
an hour after we have barely 
learned something, we forget 
half of it. In eight hours, two thirds. We 
forget moreinthe first thirty minutes than 
we doin the following thirty days. Better 
order early, lest you forget, THE New Sir- 
LENT READERS, Pre-Primer to Book VIII. 


—_— 
SHIPS passing through the Panama 
Canal pay an average toll of about 
$4,200; through the Suez Canal they 
pay approximately $10,000 a trip. 


—_— 
HIGH school and junior high school 
students who use CORRECTIVE ENGLISH 
(Workbooks I and II) learn correct Eng- 
lish because they actually use correct 
English in varied, interesting, and nat- 
ural activities. Every sensory channel 
—eye, ear, voice, and hand—receives 
definite and carefully graded training. 


Phi Beta Kappa, first and 
most famous of ‘‘Greek-let- 
ter’’ societies, was organized 
on December 5, 1776, at the 
College of William and Mary 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. Living mem- 
bers, approximately 70,000; chapters 
and associations, 122, which include 
associations in China, England, Italy, 
Japan, Persia, and Syria. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt is the twelfth of the 
Presidents to wear the coveted key. 


“— 
“DEPENDABILITY” remains the 
characteristic which the motorist de- 
mands above all else in his 1935 car, 
according to returns from over 1,000,000 
motorists. In dictionaries, too, de- 
pendability is of firstimportance. More 
than 3,000,000 boys and girls are using 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
because they can depend upon finding 
every word defined so that its use and 
meaning can be instantly understood. 


WINSTON Gada 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS J SAN FRANCISCO 
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mentary, Crafts Junior High, Douglas, Lincoln, 
Logan Junior High; Raymond, Raymond Com- 
munity High. 

INDIANA—Auburn, Riley; Evansville, McCutchan- 
ville; Indianapolis, John McCormick Number 
Thirty, Public Number Five, Public Number 
Twenty-one, Public Number Forty-three, Public 
Number Fifty-five, Public Number Fifty-nine; 
Noblesville, Third Ward; Peru, Lincoln; Tab, Tab 
Grade; Tipton, Tipton High; Valparaiso, Banta 
Elementary; Vincennes, William Henry Harrison, 
LaSalle, Tecumseh, Washington; Wolcottville, 
Woodruff. 

lowa—Boone, Franklin; Mason City, Jackson, Madi- 
son, Roosevelt. 

KansaS—Hiawatha, Hiawatha Public Schools, High, 
C. H. Janes; Junction City, Departmental; Paola, 
South. 

KeENTUCKY—Lexington, Cassidy. 

Maine—Brunswick, Center Street; Westbrook, Saco 
Street. 

MARYLAND—Galesville, Galesville. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Arlington, Locke; Beverly, Wash- 
ington; Lexington, Hancock; North Chelmsford, 
Princeton Street; North Hanover, Curtin; Nor- 
wood, C, M. Callahan; Waltham, T. R. Plympton, 
Pond End; Winchester, Wyman. 

MICHIGAN—Albion, Albion Public Schools, Austin, 
Dalrymple, Washington Gardner Elementary, Wash- 
ington Gardner High, West Ward; Detroit, Mason; 
Pontiac, John P. Wilson; St. Clair, Junior High, 
Second Ward, Senior High. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Loring, Thomas Lowry, 
Horace Mann, Van Cleve; Owatonna, Owatonna 
Public Schools, Jefferson, Junior and Senior High, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt. 

Mississippi—Horn Lake, Horn Lake High. 

Missourt—Ferguson, Griffith; Kirkwood, Adams 
Avenue, Henry Hough; St. Louis, Ninth Grade 
Center. 

NEBRASKA—K earney, Kearney Public Schools, Bryant, 
Emerson, Kearney Senior High, Kenwood. 

Nevapa—Elko, Elko County High. 

New HAMPSHIRE—Alstead, Vilas High; Hampton, 
Hampton Academy. 

New JerseEy—Montclair, Nishuane Elementary; New 
Brunswick, Roosevelt Junior High; Ridgewood, 
Union Street; Riverton, Cinnaminson Township; 
Vineland-Landis Township, Orchard Road. 

New Mexico—Jal, Jal Consolidated School. 

New YorkK—Binghamton, Julius E. Rogers; Buffalo, 
Harding Elementary; Johnson City, Frank M. 
Smith; Lansingburgh, Haskell, Junior High, 
Powers, Whipple; Ossining, Roosevelt; Port 
Chester, Park Avenue; Rochester, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Ridgewood; Scotia, Sacondaga Elementary; 
Van Hornesville, Van Hornesville Central. 

NortH CAROLINA—Casar, Mariah. 

NortH Daxota—Bismarck, Will; Fargo, Lincoln 
Platoon. 

On10—A kron, Bryan, Crouse, Perkins, Rimer, Fred 
E. Smith; Barberton, Oakdale Building; Canton, 
Clarendon, Wells; Cleveland, Marion, Waverly; 
Columbus, Milo; Delphos, Washington Township 
Rural; East Canton, East Canton Public School; 
Findlay, J. C. Donnell Junior High; Fostoria, 
Center Street, Crocker Street, Fostoria High, San- 
dusky Street, Union Street; Gratis, Gratis High; 
Hooven, Berea; Laird, Laird Combined; Lakewood, 
Harrison; Licking County, Hanover High, Newark 
Township Elementary; McConnelsville, McCon- 
nelsville Grade; Mansfield, Brinkerhoff, Carpenter, 
Prospect, West Fifth Street; Nashport, Nashport 
Public School; New Philadelphia, East Building, 
West Building; Painesville, Concord Community, 
Madison Avenue; Struthers, Highland Avenue, 
Sexton Street; Van Wert, Pleasant Township Cen- 
tralized; Waldo, Waldo Public Schools; Youngs- 
town, Joseph G. Butler, Jr., U. S. Grant Junior 
High, Shehy. 

OKLAHOMA—Perry, Perry Elementary, Perry High; 
Sapulpa, Forest Park. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Allegheny County, Hampton Town- 
ship Public Schools; Ambridge, Second Ward; 
Berks County, Hamburg Borough High, Womels- 
dorf Borough; Mahanoy Township, Yatesville 
Building; Mount Union, High; Pine Grove, Pine 
Grove Public Schools, Pine Grove Junior-Senior 
High. 

Ruope IsLanp—Westerly, Chestnut Street. 

Soutu Caro_ina—Clinton, Clinton Public Schools. 

SoutH Daxota—Lennox, Grade, High; Pierre, Cen- 
tral, High, Junior High, Lincoln, McKinley, Wash- 
ington. 

Texas—Bangs, Bangs Public Schools, Grade, High; 
Bayside, Bayside Public School. 

Utan—Aurora, Aurora District; Panguitch, Garfield 
High; Redmond, Redmond Public School. 

Vircinia—Hopewell, Hopewell Public Schools, High; 
Norfolk, Chesterfield Heights; Prince George, 
Rives; Williamsburg, Jamestown. 

West VirciniA—Caretta, Caretta Grade; Charleston, 
Elko, Fruth, Kanawha, Zogg-O’Dell; Dunbar, Dun- 
bar Second Ward; Helen, Helen; Hillsboro, Hills- 
boro Graded; Huntington, Ensign; Jesse, Jesse; 
McComas, Mora Grade; Man, South Man Grade; 
Parkersburg, Lubeck; Rhodell, Rhodell Elemen- 
tary. 

Wisconsin—Jefferson, Jefferson Public Schools, 
High; Kenosha, Roosevelt, Weiskopf; Madison, 
Brayton, Harvey, Marquette, Randall; Wausau, 
Schofield. 

Wyominc—Granger, Granger; Rock Springs, Lowell, 
Yellowstone, 
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Aids in teaching Language, Literature, Geography, History and Picture Study 
NO TEACHER can afford NOT to interest pupils in the WORLD’S GREAT 
PICTURES. Such teaching will enrich their lives. In this way you can 
reach the homes also. TRY IT WITH 


he Perry Pictures 


They cost only a trifle: 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Size 5 x 8. 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. Size 3 x 3%. 


Either size, assorted as desired and postpaid. Place a beautiful framed picture 
in your schoolroom. Only $1.25 for the picture itself. 
Send 50 cents for 25 of the pictures ‘‘Madonna of the Chair,’’ by Raphael 


5% x 8, and a Descriptive Leaflet of it for the teacher, FREE. 

Perhaps no teacher CAN AFFORD NOT to know “Our Own New Course ir 
Picture Study.’’ 72 Leaflets describing 72 selected pictures for 8 years in schoo! 
CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and two pictures for 15 cents 
in colin or stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


“TI know of no other company that gives such beautiful pictures for such 
small sum of money. 


a 


Joshua Reynolds 








Personal Name Pencils 
GIFT BOXES OF 3 12c 


Individual Name Pencils are Personal Gifts 
and will please everyone. What gone be 
finer than to give each of your eo B 9 
of these Personal name pencils 
quality pencils each engraved with ate ro 
ye le pox Se 20. 16 or more 
bau Oe r today. 


“AD. PENCIL co. 
Walbrook, 17 Baltimore, Md. 








Enrolment 
RAH! OUR SCHOOLS 


The National School Song 


. 
Forty Million students now have a national school and theme | in the 
song. Used nationally by bands, orchestras and school music 
teachers. Should be in every school and home. One trial 
will convince. Money will be well spent. Order piano- 


vcaceirnmaae comes. || NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


of the 
UNITED STATES 


| Signifies 
Leadership 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 
on all subjects. Write for free booklet. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
470 Atlantic Ave. Dept. J 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Rap10- -MAT 
Talk from your Slides on Your 


Make Your Own 


Typewriter—use— 

screen with quickly RADIO MATS 
TYPEWRITTEN Write for free samples 
MESSAGES a? + ‘ae 

50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green Eg 181 9 Broedway 
bsti' 
Accept no substitute New York, N.Y. 


ITAL SPEECHES 


Addresses in full by leaders of public 


Loyalty 


Cooperation 


@ Ravi Mar 












Schools with one hundred per 


i . Department of Public Speak- : . 
Cog pe = te became cRectiv cent enrolment are listed in the 
ay ty yo *)eoe: Honor Roll published in the 


who want to keep posted on current . if : 

thought. Buy a copy and learn why Journal and receive certificates 

tant ins’ anien. She ‘gn. ponemante itable for disp] In furth 
agazine in 5 e ? 
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HEALTH EDUCATION— 
An Important Announcement 


The American Child Health Association has transferred to 
the National Education Association the stock and copyrights 
of its health education publications. The National Education 
Association, in assuming responsibility for distribution and 
sales of this material, recognizes the effectiveness of the work 
done in the field of health education by the American Child 
Health Association and is hopeful that it may carry on the 


work with an equal degree of success. 


Listed briefly below are titles of the publications trans- 
ferred. A complete descriptive folder is available on request. 
These publications, combined with those of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Medical Association, 
enable the National Education Association to furnish com- 
plete source material for health education in schools. Orders 


and inquiries are solicited. 


$$ 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION, 1935. The 
proceedings of Health Education Conference 
held at Iowa City, lowa, June 19-22, 1935. 
363pp. $1.50. 


ADVANCES IN HEALTH EDUCATION. 
The proceedings of the Health Education Con- 
ference held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 
20-24, 1933. 306pp. $1.50. 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRESS. As recorded 
at the Health Education Conference, Sayville, 
L. I., June 17-22, 1929. 343pp. $1.25. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO HEALTH 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE, June, 1925. 
357pp. $.50. 


REPORT OF THE CAMBRIDGE HEALTH 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE, June, 1924. 


$ .75. 


A WORLD PANORAMA OF HEALTH EDU- 
CATION, Geneva, Switzerland, 1929. 256pp. 
$ 50. 


HEALTH SECTION REPORT, Denver, Colo., 
U.S.A., 1931. 299pp. $1.00. 


HEALTH TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION. 16lpp. $1.00. 


DEVELOPING A SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 
AS AN ESSENTIAL IN HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION. By Anita D. Laton, Ph.D. 10pp. $.10. 


A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFICULTY IN 
ACHIEVING AN INTEGRATED SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAM. By Anne Whitney. 
12pp. $.10. 


AN INTEGRATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
EFFORT TO PROMOTE THE HEALTH OF 
THE SCHOOL CHILD. By Thomas D. Wood, 
M.D. 10pp. $.10. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN THE PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF LEARNING. By Percival M. Sym- 
onds, Ph.D. 9pp. $.10. 


CHILD HEALTH EDUCATION IN SOME 
OF ITS BROADER ASPECTS. By William 
H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D. 24pp. $.10. 


ESSENTIALS FOR THE SCHOOL HEALTH 
PROGRAM. By Thomas D. Wood, M.D. 9pp. 
$.10. 


CURRICULUM BUILDING IN A RURAL 


SITUATION. By Nettie E. Brogdon. 6pp. 


$.05. 


PLAY DAY—THE SPIRIT OF SPORT. 
80pp. $.35. 


DRAMATIZING CHILD HEALTH. By Grace 
T. HALLOCK. 317pp. $1.50. 


HEALTH EDUCATION TESTS. 70pp. Paper 
bound, $.60; cloth bound, $.90. 


HEALTH EDUCATION TEST FORMS. 
Story, Matching, True-False, Five Rules, Time. 
Sample Set (without scoring keys) $.25. Each 
test may be secured in lots of 50 with scoring 
key as follows: 

Five Rules Test $.36 


Matching Test 55 
Story Test 1.80 
Time Test 36 


True-False Test 1.50 


PHYSICAL MEASURES OF GROWTH AND 
NUTRITION. 138pp. Paper bound, $1.00; 
cloth bound, $1.25. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF DENTAL 
DECAY IN CHILDREN. — 136pp. 
bound, $1.00; cloth bound, $1.25. 


Paper 


INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
FACTORS ON THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. 160pp. Paper bound, $1.00: 
cloth bound, $1.25. 


AN EVALUATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH 
PROCEDURES. 144pp. Paper bound, $.90; 
cloth bound, $1.15. 


WEIGHING SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
NUTRITIONAL STATUS MEASUREMENT. 
12pp. $.05. 


CLASSROOM GROWTH RECORD. Wall 
chart for classroom records, Size 23°” x 19”. 


$.03. 


S'GNS OF HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD. By 
Hugh Chaplin, M.D., and Edward A. Strecker, 
M.D. $.20. 


MY LITTLE CHILD’S HEALTH. $.05. 


HEALTHLAND FLYER RAILROAD 
FOLDER. $.02. 


MAP OF HEALTHLAND. Size 28 x 42 


inches. $.15. 


POSTERS. Work. Play. Two wall runners. 
Size 50 x 9% inches. $.10 each. 


THE CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS POSTER. 
Size 12” x 9”. $.08. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER. Available in 
two editions, suitable for framing. Size 17” 
x 19”, 
On white paper in gold, blue 
and black. $.20. 
On_ ivory-colored stock, in 


Chinese red and black. $.15. 
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You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —Browning. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness 
in substance as well as in dress is an accomplished fact, for 
the series is mew in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our 
World Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers 
who know from experience how to make geography interest- 
ing to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving 
typography, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, 
superior maps set new standards in line with latest authority. 
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